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THERE are now three sisters—THE BiBLicAL WorRLD, THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES, and 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY— two older 
sisters, and a sister just born. The youngest mem- 
ber in the family often takes at birth the most 
important position. Perhaps this will be true of the JouRNAL oF 
TueoLocy. THE BisLicaL Wortp (born under the name, Zhe 
Hebrew Student) is nearly fifteen years old. Very early in its 
history it was found necessary to make a sharp distinction 
between historical and theological articles, and articles of a 
linguistic and exegetical nature involving the use of Greek and 
Hebrew type. For the publication of the latter, Hebraica 
(now THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES) was instituted. But the time has come when 
another distinction must be made, namely, that which exists 
between (1) articles of a popular character for the information 
of those whose interest has been quickened in Bible study and 
who desire to know the latest results of biblical investigation, 
and (2) articles of a more technical nature, furnishing contribu- 
tions toward the settlement of the more important problems in 
the various fields of theological science. The new theological 
journal is ushered into existence under auspices particularly 
happy. The unanimity of sentiment with respect to the need of 
such a journal is no greater than the unanimity of consent on the 
part of the theological workers of our own and other countries 
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to unite in establishing it. Its publication will permit the editors 
of THE BrsiicaL WorLp to go even further than they have gone 
in making the pages of the latter journal brighter and more 
attractive. Articles which, perhaps, deserve the title “heavy” 
will henceforth find their place in THE JouRNAL OF THEOLOGY. 
The special subscription price for THE JouRNAL OF THEOLOGY to 
subscribers of THE BrisiicaL WorLp will make it possible for 
those who so desire, to have both journals. If THE JouRNAL OF 
THEOLOGY shall be accorded the same courteous treatment at the 
hands of the public which has been given to its older sisters, the 
editors will be satisfied. 


First question: Does the Bible deserve to be studied as 
thoroughly as, for example, English history or English litera- 
Unweneiry ture; and if a student in college should take time 
Creoir For Eng- for such study and perform it satisfactorily, should 
LiSH BIBLE WORK he not receive credit for the same ? 

Second question: Is it not legitimate from the point of view 
of Sunday observance, to use a portion of the day for study of 
the Bible, and is it not as legitimate to perform such study thor- 
oughly and with a view to permanent results, as to perform it 
superficially and without expectation of accomplishing anything ? 

Third question: Would it not be a good plan for the officers 
of instruction in our many Christian institutions to offer courses 
of Bible study to be given Sunday morning by competent instruc- 
tors and to count as a part of the regular prescribed curriculum? 
Would this be an experiment? Perhaps so. But would it not 
be a legitimate experiment? It is at all events an experiment 
which The University of Chicago will try. Beginning with the 
first Sunday in January, two courses of university study will be 
offered to students of The University, one upon the subject 
“Prophecy and the History of Prophecy,” and one upon the sub- 
ject ‘‘The Life of Christ.” Nearly one hundred students have 
registered for each of these courses. The student, if he attends 
the exercise regularly and performs the work to the satisfaction 
of the instructor, will be given credit for the work in the same 
proportion as for any other work offered in The University. The 
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hours of instruction are at 8:30 and 9:30 in the morning in order 
that they may not interfere with church services. It is distinctly 
announced that the work required in preparation will be severe 
in character, including written exercises. Someone, of course, 
will suggest that this is an infringement upon the sacredness 
of Sunday. It need only be said in reply, such infringe- 
ment should be encouraged, at least until our college students 
have been given a knowledge of the simplest facts of biblical 
history and biblical literature, a knowledge which nine-tenths of 
them lack, and until our Christian institutions have come to 
realize that they were founded to teach this very Bible, which at 
present occupies so small a place in the curriculum. It might 
be possible for such work to be conducted with no more of a 
religious spirit and with no more spiritual profit than a course in 
trigonometry, but such is not the purpose of the courses pro- 
posed. The work is undertaken with the single thought in mind, 
to enable the students to know God in his dealings with man as 
illustrated in the history of the chosen people and in the peculiar 
events connected with the life and times of Jesus Christ. Is it 
not an experiment worth trying ? 


Is there anything more difficult than to provide a religious 
service for the members of a university? These members, it 
will be remembered, include (1) instructors engaged 
in the study of problems in all the more important 

elds of knowledge, problems which are largely 
theoretical ; (2) students whose whole thought is self-improve- 
ment and whose attitude of mind is being largely modified by 
their contact with problems hitherto unappreciated. They are 
men and women whose time is wholly occupied in thinking, 
and thinking, at least for the time being, introduces doubt and 
skepticism. Ordinarily, it is suggested, such a body needs the 
simplest gospel. No one will doubt the truth of this suggestion, 
but the question is, in what manner may the simple gospel be 
best presented. Only one preacher in a hundred can preach 
acceptably to a university audience, because the chief ambition 
of ninety-nine preachers out of a hundred in the present 
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generation is to utter something which will attract the ignorant 
and untrained mind, rather than to preach truth which will culti- 
vate and edify the trained mind. But when all this has been said 
the difficulty still remains. University authorities throughout the 
country recognize this difficulty as, in many respects, the most 
serious connected with university administration. Two facts 
seem to enter into the solution of the problem: (1) that which 
has just been cited, the importance of presenting the gospel, 
(2) the importance of presenting it in a way which will attract 
those who are able and willing to think. The gospel may be 
presented and nothing accomplished. What is needed is the 
presentation of the gospel and the stimulation of thought. An 
effort to accomplish these two things will be made at The 
University of Chicago during the Winter Quarter. On Sunday 
afternoons at 4 o’clock, twelve addresses of forty-five minutes 
will be given on successive Sundays upon the subject, ‘‘ The idea 
of life after death and its influence upon conduct and character.” 
The outline of the course is as follows : 


(1) A general address based upon the proposition that 
thought influences life and character, with illustrations of the 
proposition, by Professor Albion W. Small. (2) How conduct 
and character were influenced among primitive men by their 
conception of the future life, by Professor William I. Thomas. 
(3) What the Egyptians believed about life after death and how 
they were affected by the belief, by Dr. James H. Breasted. (4) 
The ideas of the Assyrians and Babylonians concerning the 
future life and its effect upon their life and character, by Pro- 
fessor E. T. Harper, Chicago Theological Seminary. (5) The 
ideas of the Indians and Persians concerning the future life and 
the effect upon their life and character, by Professor George S. 
Goodspeed. (6) The ideas of the Greeks and Romans con- 
cerning the future life and the effect upon their life and char- 
acter, by Professor Paul Shorey. (7) The ideas of the 
Mohammedans concerning the future life, etc., by Rabbi Emil 
G. Hirsch. (8) The ideas of the Hebrews as found in the Old 
Testament concerning the future life, etc., by Professor William 
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R. Harper. (9) The idea of the future life as presented in the 
New Testament, by Professor E. D. Burton. In each of these 
historical studies the question will be asked and answered, so far as 
may be possible, how the holding of such and such an opinion 
concerning the future life affected the conduct and character of the 
people. (10) The idea of the future life as it presents itself in mod- 
ern literature, by Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus. (11) The question of 
the future life from the point of view of modern science, by 
Professor Thomas C. Chamberlin. (12) The question of the 
future life from the point of view of modern philosophy, by 
Professor McKenzie, Chicago Theological Seminary. May the 
simplest gospel be presented in these addresses? Surely the 
death of Jesus Christ and his resurrection is the most funda- 
mental factor constituting the gospel, and just as surely every 
speaker who discusses the question must bring himself and his 
auditors face to face with this great fact of history. Will the 
consideration of such themes lead men to think? Surely such 
a series of historical studies will bring men face to face with the 
best and truest conceptions of past history, and just as surely 
those who listen will be compelled to think, not only because 
other men have thought, but because of their own personal 
interest in the question. Another experiment? No. It is 
nothing new to plan for a series of addresses which will repre- 
sent truth and compel thinking men to think. 


Ir was an event of no ordinary significance—the first annual 
meeting of the Council of Seventy. Meetings of investigators 
Tue Awnua, Not uncommon and especially of biblical inves- 
MEETING OF tigators. But this meeting was made up of teach- 
THE COUNCIL ers,—men whose whole lives had been consecrated 
ON. - eatin teaching of the Bible in one form or another ; 
and the question asked again and again was not, What does 
this passage mean, and how may this question be answered, but 
rather, How may this truth be conveyed to the minds of those who 
stand in need of it? The round-table discussion on Bible study 
in college was, we venture to say, one of the best ever conducted 
upon that subject. The experiences of many teachers in many 
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institutions were related. The suggestion dwelt upon that the liter- 
ary study of the Bible was after all not the study of its external 
form, but rather of its very essence, was timely and greatly 
needed. What is literature? The utterance of the soul. And 
what is biblical literature? The divine utterance through the 
human soul, a soul illuminated by the conception of God which 
has been granted it. 

A new light was shed upon that oft discussed question as to 
the use of the Revised Version, and more clearly than ever before 
did it seem to some of us that the man who today uses other 
than the Revised Version is criminally guilty of concealing light 
which God in his providence has shed upon his own revelation. 
And then there were discussed the difficulties of the Bible 
teacher of today, how many and how peculiar; the best books, 
for a pastor’s library and the Sunday-school library, bearing 
upon the interpretation of the Bible; the best order in which 
the great subjects of Bible study might most satisfactorily be 
considered. These and other important questions for the Bible 
teacher were considered long and thoughtfully. The meeting 
face to face of men who had known each other by name and 
had not met; and the communion of soul with soul, and of soul 
with God in prayer—these, and many other benefits, were 
the privilege of those who attended this important meeting. 
The Council of Seventy has taken upon itself a most respon- 
sible work. It is composed, however, of men who have the 
courage and the strength to face difficulties however great. May 
the work which they have taken under their care be prospered 
in the future as in the past, and may tens of thousands through 
the influence of this work be added to the numbers of those who 
have been guided into a living conception of sacred truth. 


| 
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THE IDEAL CHILDHOOD IN NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


Childhood stories of the founders of religions appear in all faiths — 
Buddha.—- Mohammed.— Confucius. — Zoroaster. — Lao - tse.— Krishna. — 
Significance of these accounts. 


THE opening chapters of the synoptic gospels, containing the 
narratives of the birth and early life of our Lord, form a picture 
of ideal childhood which has shaped the ideas of Christianity, 
and affected its sentiments concerning children, as well as formed 
a favorite subject of sacred art and literature and for devout 
contemplation. But Christianity is not peculiar in cherishing the 
recollections of the childhood of its founder. Other religions 
whose beginnings go back to personal founders have narra- 
tives covering the same field, with the same vivid appreciation. 
And the interest which in the mind of the Christian centers 
about the early life of Jesus prepares him to listen at least 
with curiosity to the stories of ideal childhood in the other 
religions. 

These accounts it is proposed here briefly to summarize in 
their main outlines. The most detailed and most easily accessi- 
ble material on this subject deals with the birth and childhood 
of Buddha, Mohammed, and Confucius, while, in respect to Zoro- 
aster, Lao-tse, and others, the traditions are less full. There is 
gathered also about the Hindu deity Krishna a mass of stories 
of his childhood which may be briefly referred to. It will be 
seen by the illustrations accompanying this sketch that art has 
sought to reproduce these traditions. They form, also, a favor- 
ite subject for literary and poctic treatment among the peoples 
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THE BUDDHA." 


When the appointed time came for the Buddha to take up 
his earthly life and bring salvation to mankind, it was decided 
that he should be born of the Queen Maya, wife of King 
Suddhodana. In beauty of body and soul she was surpassing. 
Modest and chaste, without error, holy, pure, ‘strong and calm 
of purpose as the earth, pure in mind as the water lily,” she was 
fitted to be the mother of the Master. In a dream she was 
apprised of her high destination. An elephant, brilliantly white 
like snow and silver, appeared before her, carrying in his trunk 
a white lily, and, as she lay absorbed in the joy of contemplation, 
it seemed to enter her right side.2 Wise men interpreted her 
dream. She was to be the mother of one whose destiny was to 
be the Buddha. Ten months thereafter she was walking in the 
Lumbini grove. As she approached the splendid Plakcha tree, 
it bowed itself to salute her. She grasped its branches; at that 
instant the lightning flashed in heaven; and the child was born 
from his mother’s right side. Divine beings drew about the scene 
a sacred covering and made ready to receive and care for their 
newly born king. 

At this moment the earth shook, the heaven beamed with 
unusual brightness, celestial music sounded, flowers fell from 
the sky. As the child placed his foot upon the ground the 
lotus sprang up beneath it. He looked about, erect, upon all 
sides, with the look of a lion, with the glance of a mighty hero, 
conscious of no weakness. He made seven steps forward and 
cried out with clear voice, “Is there anyone equal to me in vir- 
tue, in contemplation, in knowledge? I am the highest, I am 
the best in all the world. This is my last birth. I will be the 
greatest of all physicians, the destroyer of sickness and of death.” 


* The narrative is in largest part taken from the Za/ita Vistara. 

? The engraving on the opposite page illustrates scenes in the story of the 
Buddha’s birth and childhood. It is taken from the sculptures of Sanchi. At the top 
is what might be called the Annunciation or the Conception. Maya is lying on her 
side, and the white elephant appears above and before her. In the center the youth- 
ful Buddha is moving in a grand procession, surrounded by a brilliant company of 
courtiers, through the midst of the city. 
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A messenger hastened 
to the king, his father, 
with the happy message ; 
and at the same time the 
news arrived of the birth 
of the future wife of Bud- 
dha, of his beloved dis- 
ciple and cousin, Ananda, 
and of his favorite horse, 
Kantanka. After five 
days he was named, and 
the occasion was one of 
great festivity. On the 
seventh day .his mother 
died. He was brought 
back to the palace, and 
his mother’s sister, Gau- 
tami, became his foster 
mother. A great multi- 
tude of attendants, young 
men and young women, 
were gathered about him, 
and his court was stately 
and brilliant. 

Far away from the 
court of the king, living 


in solitude, was a famous 


monk, a sage named Asita, 
gifted with supernatural 
insight into the affairs of 
heaven and earth. He 
perceived from the unusual 
commotion in the universe 
that the Buddha had been 
born. Mightily stirred, he 
hastened to the royal city 
and palace, was greeted 
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with reverence and beheld the child with joy. He expatiated 
upon his beauty, and upon the wonderful marks (thirty-two in 
all) by which his superiority could be recognized, particularly 
the sun wheel impressed upon the soles of his feet. He 
would be either the world’s mightiest king, or the Buddha, 
saviour ofthe world. But, while taking the child in his arms, to 
the surprise of everyone, he suddenly burst into tears. Moved 
at this untimely grief, the father sought to know whether it 
betokened disaster to the child. ‘Far from it,” said the sage. 
“Not on his account do I weep; rather do I grieve for myself, 
that so old am I that I shall not behold the day when he will 
announce his law for the salvation of the world. He will be the 
Buddha.” Then Asita, laden with the gifts, signs of the royal 
gratitude, retired to his solitude. ; 

The young prince was brought into the temple of the gods, but 
as he stepped upon the threshold, the images of the gods fell from 
their placesat his feet. Loud cries of joy, celestial music, flowers, 
and shakings of solid earth accompanied his entrance into the 
temple, and all the universe of gods rejoiced. Ornamental cloth- 
ing, of splendid and gorgeous character, uniforms, decorations in 
which he might take delight were then prepared for him, but hardly 
had they been put upon him when their splendor disappeared, and 
it was made known to the king and court that all this glitter and 
glory was nothing in comparison with the brilliance and majesty 
of the Buddha himself. 

He was brought once to the school in splendid procession, 
surrounded by thousands of boys, and with all the paraphernalia 
of royalty. The schoolmaster sank to the ground before him, 
and the prince inquired of the schoolmaster, naming four and 
sixty languages, which of these he desired him to learn. Amazed 
by this knowledge the teacher declared that so wonderful a 
scholar, whose like the world had not known, had never before 
appeared in his school. As the children of the school then 
pronounced the alphabet, the young prince at each letter uttered 
a sentence which revealed a doctrine of salvation. For there- 
fore had he come into the school. 

Once, when the spring had come, when the flowers were 
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blooming and the birds singing, the prince went out into the 
field at the time of the plowing festival. Tired of sport, he 
separated himself from the throng and lay down under the shade 
of a tree, where he sank into deep meditation. Five sages 
passed that way, whose course from north to south had been 
thus far, owing to their supernatural knowledge, unhindered by 
any natural obstacle, when on a sudden they found themselves 
restrained. They must first pay their homage to the young 
prince, and then pass on their way. But the absence of the 
young prince was remarked. His father became anxious. They 
began to search for him and found him under the tree where he 
had retired. The sun was declining and the shadows were grow- 
ing longer, yet to the astonishment of everyone, the shadow of 
the tree under which he lay remained as inthe middle of the day, 
protecting him from the sun. The miracle was beheld by the 
court, as he sat there beneath the shade, his head begirt with a 
circle of light as with a thousand suns. As the father bowed in 
reverence to the earth before his son, he awoke, and with loving 
words returned to his home. 

Such was the childhood of the young prince, growing up in 
the midst of the luxuries and temptations of a court, pure, 
majestic, gracious, destined before long to turn his back upon it 
all and go forth, a homeless pilgrim, to seek and find salvation 
for himself and the world. ; 


MOHAMMED.’ 


Mohammed, founder of Islam, was descended from the 
princely family of the chiefs of Mekka. His father was a 
youngest son, his mother Amina of the same kin. The father died 
in the first year of the marriage, before the birth of the child. 
Mohammed was born A. D. 570-571. About his birth marvelous 
stories have gathered. Heavenly visions were granted to the 


mother. Heavenly nourishment and encouragement were given - 


to her. The child had hardly been born when in a clear voice 


he recited the creed. The “seal of prophecy”’ was written on his | 


*Murr’s collection of tales from the Arab historians in his Life of Mahomet, Vol. 
I., is drawn upon. 
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back in letters of light. He seized at once a handful of earth 
and raised his head to heaven. Three persons brilliant as the 
sun appeared, one holding a silver goblet, one an emerald tray, 
one a silken towel; they washed him seven times, blessed and 
saluted him as the prince of mankind. Word was at once carried 
to the head of the family, who was sitting in the sacred enclosure 
of the Kaaba among his sons and the principal men of his tribe. 
With rejoicing he went to Amina, who told him all that had taken 
place. He took the young child in his arms and went to the 
Kaaba, and as he stood beside the holy house he gave thanks to 
God. 

According to custom. the child was handed over to a Bedouin 
nurse, Thueiba, and later to another, Halima, who took him into 
the desert for two years. Though the fatherless condition of the 
child made him a less profitable and less desirable charge, yet his 
presence brought prosperity to the nurse and all the family. 
Her camel yielded abundance of milk. Her white donkey in its 
journey to Mekka could hardly move along the road for weak- 
ness, but on the way home with the child it outstripped all the 
others. It was a year of famine, yet the Lord so blessed Halima 
for the little Mohammed’s sake that her cattle always returned 
fat and with plenty of milk. 

After two years the child was returned weaned to its mother, 
but so pleased was she with his appearance that she sent him 
back for two years more, at which time a strange event occurred to 
him. At four years of age he was one morning playing with his 
(foster) brother and sister among the cattle close by the encamp- 
ment, when there came two angels, who cut open his body and 
drew forth from thence the black drop and cast it from them, 
and washed him inside with snow from a golden platter. Then 
they weighed him against a thousand of his people, and he out- 
weighed them all. And one of them said to the other, “Let 
him go, for verily if thou were to weigh him against the whole 
of his people, he would outweigh them all.” 

His brother, seeing this, ran screaming to his mother, who 
with her husband hastened to the spot, and found the lad pale and 
affrighted. The nurse hastened to return him to his mother and 
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to confess what had occurred, declaring that he had the epilepsy. 
*Didst thou fear,” said Amina, “‘didst thou fear that a devil had 
possessed him?’ She avowed that such could never be the 
case with a child whose birth had been preceded and followed 
by so many prodigies. The story finds its counterpart in an 
allusion in Sura 94 of the Quran, ‘Have we not opened thy 
breast?” It was the cleansing of the boy’s heart fromsin. The | 
nurse brought him back again to the desert, keeping him with 
her a year longer. 

But other marvelous things occurred, such as, for example, 
the presence of a cloud attending the child, sheltering him from 
the sun, moving as he moved, and stopping when he stopped. 
So she proceeded to return him again to his mother. As she 
reached the outskirts of Mekka the little child strayed away, 
and she could not find him. Search was made, and he was dis- 
covered and restored to his home. ‘ 

At the close of his sixth year his mother visited Medina, 
making a pilgrimage to the house where her husband had died 
and was buried. The sojourn lasted hardly more than a month, 
and on the return, about halfway between the two cities, the 
mother fell sick and died, and was buried there. The orphan 
was carried upon the camels to Mekka by his nurse, who con- 
tinued to be his constant attendant. 

Muir has suggested that the early loss of his mother no 
doubt imparted to him something of that pensive and medita- 
tive character by which he was afterward distinguished. The 
Quran recounts among the mercies of the Almighty: ‘Did he 
not find thee an orphan, and furnish thee with a refuge?”” The 
prophet is said in later years to have visited his mother’s 
tomb and lamented, saying, “I called my mother to remem- 
brance and the tender memory of her overcame me and I 
wept.” And he was never seen to weep more bitterly than he 
did then. 

The child now came under the care of his grandfather, who 
was a man of eighty years, and who treated him with great: 
affection. He, too, died after two years, and the child followed 
the bier to the cemetery weeping. Mohammed was then con- 
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signed to the care of his uncle, Abu Talib. It is a striking tes- 
timony to the attractiveness of the boy’s character that, upon 
all those who came into intimate relations with him, he 
impressed himself as of a lovable nature, and all of them treated 
him with peculiar gentleness and fondness. Abu Talib made 
him sleep by his bed, eat by his side, and go with him whenever 
he walked abroad. On the other hand, it is said that Moham- 
med contributed his share of blessing to the humble house- 
hold. The family always rose from their frugal meal hungry 
and unsatisfied if he were not present, but when he dined with 
them they were not only satisfied, but had food to spare. 
The other children used to run about with foul eyes and dis- 
heveled hair, whereas his little head was always sleek and his 
eyes clean. 

At twelve years of age he was taken by his uncle on a mer- 
cantile journey to Syria, which lasted for several months. The 
district through which they passed was of great impressiveness 
of natural scenery and historical associations. It brought the 
boy into contact with Christian civilization and religion, and had 
without doubt much influence upon his future life. It was upon 
this journey that other marvels are related about him. His car- 
avan halted close to a monastery occupied by a monk called 
Bahira. The monk perceived by a cloud which hovered over 
the company, by the boughs bending to shelter him, and by 
other marvelous tokens that the party contained the prophet 
expected shortly to arise. He therefore invited them to an 
entertainment, but when they assembled he perceived that the 


- object of his search was not among them. Upon his inquiring 


where the wanting guest was, they sent for the boy, who on 
account of his youth had been left to watch the encampment. 
Bahira questioned him, examined his body to discover the seal 
of prophecy, and found it plainly impressed upon his back. He 
then referred to his sacred books, found all the marks to corre- 
spond, and declared the boy to be the expected apostle. On his 
return, the boy settled down into a quiet, uneventful life until 
he came to man’s estate. 
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CONFUCIUS.” 


Confucius, the sage of China, was born in the year 551 B. C. 
He was the son of his father’s old age, and as the only son, 
upon whom the hopes of the worship of the ancestors rested, 
his advent was the source of intense rejoicing. His family, the 
family of Kung, was regarded as one of the most illustrious in 
the empire. An uninterrupted descent of nearly eighteen cen- 
turies from the time of the great emperor Shun has been traced. 
It is said that a member of the line was in the year 1765 B. C. 
placed upon the imperial throne of China, and became the 
founder of the dynasty of Shang, and only after 600 years was 
the dynasty replaced by another. The character of his mother 
is revealed in the story of her marriage. Shuh-leang Heih, a 
distinguished soldier and prefect of the empire, had reached 
beyond middle age when he was left a widower with nine chil- 
dren, all girls. ‘Desiring a son, he determined to marry again, 
and addressed himself to the head of the noble house of Yen, 
who had three marriageable daughters. While the position of 
the suitor made the match desirable, his age was a decided 
objection, and the father determined to leave to the choice of 
his daughters the acceptance of the offer. The two elder sisters 
were silent, but the younger said immediately, “It is for you 
to determine,” and declared that she was ready to become, 
should he wish it, the old man’s bride. Soon after the marriage 
she made a pilgrimage to the sacred mountain in order that she 
might crave a blessing upon the union, and as she ascended the 
hill the leaves of the trees erected themselves, and on her 
return bent downward. The birth of the son was preceded by 
miracles and wonders. Shortly before it occurred, his mother 
was startled by the apparition of a strange monster bearing a 
gem in his mouth, upon which was engraved a prediction of the 


future greatness of the son she was about to bear. At the ~ 


moment of his birth celestial strains were heard and fragrant 


odors were diffused. Two dragons were seen in the air, and | 


«The authorities are LEGGE, Life and Teachings of Confucius; ALEXANDER, Con- 
Sucius the Great Teacher. 
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some of the glorified spirits of antiquity resumed their mortal 
form and appeared to do homage to the new-born babe. Upon 


ALTAR PIECE IN A CHINESE TEMPLE. 


(Said to have been employed by some of the Roman Catholic missionaries to illustrate the doctrine of 
the Blessed Virgin.) 


the body of the child appeared marks by which the diviners of 
the time prophesied his high destiny. 
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In his third year the father died, and the care of the boy was 
left to his mother, who, as has been observed, exhibited a strong 


and beautiful character. Anecdotes which have been told of his 


childhood disclose as the chief element of his character a gravity 
and religiousness which revealed themselves throughout his 
whole life. His chief delight seems to have been to carry 
through, in company with his playmates, the various ceremonial 
and ritualistic observances which enter into the inmost life of 
China. He seems to have been a brilliant student, under tutors 
whose names have been preserved, and to have revealed not 
merely high scholarship but also simplicity and sweetness of 
character, which made him dear to all his companions. At four- 
teen it is said he had exhausted all the subjects his master pro- 
fessed to teach, and yet he was not willing to rest, for he him- 
self declared, ‘At the age of fifteen the acquisition of knowledge 
was the one object which engrossed all my thoughts.” Yet his 
youth was not thus passed solely in the enjoyment of extended 
study. His mother had been left poor. His youth was spent 
in poverty, and it is said that there were times when he was com- 
pelled to resort to hunting and fishing in order that he might 
support her and earn his livelihood. For this reason, coupled 
perhaps with the fact that advancement in Chinese public life is 
open primarily to its éducated young men, at the age of seven- 


teen Confucius entered into the service of the state, henceforth — 


to be a public character. 


ZOROASTER.” 


The coming into the world of the prophet of ancient Persia 
was of divine purpose and his early life was the scene of God’s 
providence and grace. The world was given over to magic and 
sorcery, detestable doctrines and practices of every abominable 
sort, under the control of evil powers. The child as yet unborn 
became the object of their attack. The mother dreamed that 
he was torn from her body by wild beasts but was rescued and 
restored by a youth descended from heaven clad in shining 
raiment, bearing a gleaming branch and the book from the just 


* Most of this material is found in the Dadistan. 
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God, who said: ‘This honored child shall be the prophet of 
the righteous God.” 

On the day he was born his brain pulsated so vigorously as 
to repel the hand laid upon it—an omen of his future wisdom. 
At the moment of his birth the infant is said to have laughed 
aloud. Of both circumstances traditions in writers far separated 
in space and time have been preserved. One pious narrator 
moralizes over the meaning of this strange laughter. Other 
infants come into the sad and weary world with crying and 
wailing; how striking that this child, God’s faithful servant, 
came into it with a laugh! 

Not that his life was to be joyful! From the first the enemy 
was let loose upon him. The king of his country, a worshiper 
of Ahriman and a practicer of magic, sought to destroy him. 
But as he drew his sword to slay the babe, his hand was with- 
ered. Magi seized the child and threw him on a vast burning 
pyre, but he slept peacefully through the fire and came forth 
unharmed. He was thrown under the feet of herds of cattle 
and wild horses, but in vain. He was cast into a den of raven- 
ing wolves whose cubs had first been slaughtered. But the 
wolves protected him and sheep came among them unharmed to 
suckle the child. 

A Baalam-oracle was forced out of the niouths of his foes when 
a great magician declared, ‘“ He will. conduct the creatures of 
God in the true way, promulgate the living word, destroy the 
demon and enchanters, and convert the king.” 

When Zoroaster had reached his seventh year they made 
fresh assaults upon him, attempting to frighten him by their 
enchantments. But though all fled, he remained calm and fear- 
less. When once he fell sick, they brought him a poisoned cup, 
but to his clear eye the poison separated itself from the other 
ingredients of the draught and he refused to drink. His father 
seems once to have lost heart and assembled a council of magi 
at his house, but the youthful sage rebuked him and discomfited 
the council of wise enchanters, who fell sick and died. 

At the age of fifteen he left his home and retired from the 
world, despising the pleasures of sense, living a life of renun- 
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ciation apart from men, until in his thirtieth year he came 
forth as the prophet of the true God. 


LAO-TSE.* 


Few recollections of the childhood 
of this mystic sage of China have been 
preserved. His mother is said to have 
conceived him while gazing upon a fall- 
ing star, and for eighty-one (seventy- 
two?) years he remained in the womb. 
At length he was born with the appear- 
ance of an old man with white hair. 
Hence he was called Lao-tse, 2. ¢., “Old 
Boy.” From the first he knew and spoke. 
Lifting himself up and pointing with. his 
hand to heaven and earth he cried, “In 
heaven above and on earth beneath Zao, 
7. é., ‘the way,’ alone is worthy of honor.” 
He appeared more than half a century 
before Confucius. THE BUDDHA CHILD. 


KRISHNA.3 


In those days India was afflicted by the tyrannical rule of 
the Raja Kansa, in whom the Asura had revived. The world 
groaned under his yoke and that of his fellows and the cry of 
the earth went up unto the gods. They in their turn appealed 
to Vishnu, ‘who is the spirit of all, and of whom the universe 
consists,” ‘‘who constantly, for the sake of earth, descends in a 
very small portion of his essence, to establish righteousness 
below.” Vishnu plucked out two of his hairs, one white, one 
black, and declared, ‘These two hairs of mine, descending to 
the earth, shall remove her burden.” 


*See DouGLas, Confucianism and Taoism; LEGGE, Sacred Books of the East, Vol 


XXXIX. 


? The child stands with one hand pointing to heaven, the other to earth, in token 
of universal empire. 


3The Bhagavata Purana is the chief source of the Krishna stories. 
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At that time the marriage of Devaki, the niece of Raja Kansa, 
with Vasudeva had been celebrated. In connection with it a 
direful prophecy had come to Kansa that the son of Devaki 
would be his destroyer. He spared the life of Devaki only on 
condition that each of her children should immediately after 
birth be handed over to him to be put to death. Six of these 
sons had thus perished. But now the white hair and the black 
from Vishnu descended to earth and lodged, the one, the white, 
in the body of Rohini, and the other, the black, in the body of 
Devaki, and in her was conceived the son of the black hair, 
Krishna. When Kansa learned that another son was to be born 
he bound husband and wife in fetters, fastened the doors of their 
house with bars, and ordered his warriors to keep guard about 
the dwelling. 

The night came and the child was born. All the marks of 
Vishnu were seen upon him. Immediately the fetters fell from 
the arms of Vasudeva and Devaki, the doors flew open and the 
guards were fallen into a deep sleep. So Vasudeva escaped to 
the river Jumna with the babe. When he essayed to cross, the 
waters rose to his nostrils and he was afraid; but Krishna 
stretched forth his foot and the waters became shallow. When 
the rain began to fall, the serpent king raised his hoods to cover 
the child. Thus Krishna was brought to the hut of Nanda, the 
cowherd, by whom he was brought up. 

As Vasudeva reéntered the house the doors became locked, 
the fetters were restored, and the guards awoke. Then Kansa 
found that the child had disappeared and was filled with rage 
and ordered that all young children throughout that region 
should be sought out and that all male children of vigor should 
be put to death. Only by paying heavy tribute and fleeing to a 
distant place did the cowherds on the other side of Jumna escape. 
Even then Kansa was not appeased, but sent evil demons dis- 
guised in various forms to destroy Krishna. Putana, disguised 
as a beautiful woman, sought to suckle him to death, but he 
sucked her life away. As he slept beneath a cart, a demon tried 
to drive over him, but he kicked against it and broke it into 
pieces. Another in the form of a whirlwind flew off with him, 
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but the child brought him to the ground and dashed him against a 
stone. The great serpent, Kaliya, attacked him, but was beaten. 


| 


BIRTH OF KRISHNA. 


(From a cheap colored print illustrating the art of the common people. At the rear of the picture 
may be a rude representation of the swing.) 


The childhood of Krishna was characterized by mischievous 
episodes which reveal an entirely new side of ideal childhood as 
conceived in India. One or two narratives are sufficient to- 
illustrate the whole period. One day Yasoda was angry with 
Krishna because he would eat dirt, and she took a stick to beat: 
him; but when she came to him he opened his mouth and she 
looked in and saw the three worlds, and she marveled greatly. 
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Early one morning they arose to churn. The noise awakened 
Krishna and he cried for food, but in vain. Then he was angry 
and took the staff out of his mother’s churn and began to kick 
and cry. His mother comforted him and gave him food, then 
set him down and went away. Whereupon Krishna broke the 
vessels of curds and buttermilk and began to eat the butter and 
give it to the other boys. His mother returned and was angry. 
In punishment she tied the child to the churn, but he ran away 
with it until it was caught between two trees. He tore down the 
trees, and when the people came up to see what he had done they 
found him between the trees laughing and sitting upon the churn. 

So the child lived a wild life, “growing up,” as the old story 
says, ‘‘as a high-souled boy in the tribe of cowherds.” The 
story of the period “is related with minute details, and it is upon 
this portion of his life that the popular mind delights to dwell. 
The mischievous pranks of the child, the follies of the boy, and 
the amours of the youth are the subjects of boundless wonder 
and delight.”’* 


It is not necessary to remark that much in these narratives 
is purely legendary, the offspring of pious imagination, creating, 
where authentic tradition fails, the material which glorifies the 
sacred childhood of the founder of the faith. Nor need atten- 
tion be called to the possibility which in some cases reaches 
certainty that elements in these stories have been borrowed from 
the narratives of our Lord’s birth and childhood. Especially in 
the case of the Krishna stories, so careful an investigator 
as Hopkins regards much as beyond doubt borrowed from 
Christian sources. For the purpose of this article, however, 
these considerations are of little moment. Whether mythical, 
invented, or borrowed, they have entered into the life of peoples, 
and make up the ideal of childhood which to them is the highest 
and the holiest; as such, they cannot but: be regarded as deserv- 
ing of attention by those who are interested in the culture of 
men everywhere, and especially in their thoughts about the 
child, and their ideals of his perfectness. 


*Dowson, Dictionary, etc., s. v. “ Krishna.” 
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THE THEOLOGICAL TRAINING FOR THE TIMES. 


By GEORGE B. FOsTER, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE subject does not imply that we, living in detachment 
from our age, can dictate its training. We are not spectators 
on the shore, but swimmers in the stream. J/nuthe times but also 
above them: from the former comes sympathy ; from the latter 
strength. To be adapted to the age one must be ahead of it. 

The subject may mean either the theological-seminary train- 
ing for the times or the training in theology for the times. Look- 
ing at the former for a moment, what is the function of a divin- 
ity school? (1) To train men to be good ministers of Jesus 
Christ. To be a good minister he must be a good man; a man of 
virile personality, of self-unconscious simplicity and earnestness, 
a man in whom there is a conspicuous absence of insincerity and 
cant,and who combines tenderness and strength, humility and high- 
mindedness, a true altruism and a true self-regard. He must be 
characterized by mastery over the flesh, by inner unworldliness, 
and by spirituality of mind. A divinity school may fairly be 
expected to make some contribution to this end. (2) Again, a 
good minister is a messenger who Jdelieves in his message. Doubt 
is good. The soul that has never doubted does not know that 
it has believed. The great fearless ages of doubt have helped 
much. But doubt has no value in itself, its value is in what it 
leads to—in Greece to Socrates; in Rome to the preparation 
for the Christian faith; in the third great age of doubt to the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and the Revolution in France; and 
in a fourth, men made the transition from the study of nature to 
the study of human nature, to the rediscovery of the inner life. 
What is true in this large way is true for the individual. Along 
this via dolorosa of doubt must he enter into the kingdom of 
truth. Often during the seminary course the young man makes 
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the transition from a traditional to a personal faith. He is 
divided between two feelings: perplexed on the one hand by a 
suspicion that in clinging to traditional orthodoxy he may be 
untrue to himself; and checked on the other side by a fear that 
in discarding it he may be casting aside ideas essential to his 
moral and spiritual life. At such a time a divinity school should 
indeed be an Alma Mater to him. And if its work be destruc- 
tive in part, as in part today it must, it is destructive for the 
sake of construction, the constructiveness of Him who, though he 
destroyed, came not to destroy but to fulfil. 

But as to the training in theology for the times, there are 
some things which ought to be said with the utmost freedom 
and frankness. When we speak of the times we often think of 
an age of steam, electricity, bicycles, and the like. But this is 
only the outer times, not the inner, the true, the deep times. 
The true times is the mightiest movement and tendency of human 
life, thought, feeling. What, then, is the fundamental character- 
istic of this age, of the whole modern period? Emancipation. 
It is at the bottom today of the labor movement, tariff question, 
disestablishment, disarmament of nations, secular education. 
Historically this spirit was uttering itself in the efforts of 
Bacon and Descartes to free natural science from the author- 
ity of the church, Hobbes the state, Grotius the law, the Eng- 
lish deists religion. What is the. problem of the present 
hour which paralyzes some with dread and exhilarates others 
with enthusiasm? The emancipation of religion from religion, 
morality from morality, theology from theology. The theolog- 
ical task today in all western Christendom is the completion of 
Luther’s Reformation, the disengagement of our Protestantism 
from the remainders of Roman Catholicism, the complete rejec- 
tion of the false principle of authority. Go back and see how 
the present state of things has come about. The divine revela- 
tion was accepted in the first instance in such a manner that the 
Christian faith formed a compromise with ancient culture. 
Conditioned by that circumstance the kingdom of God assumes 
a form in history accordingly, and presents itself as the Catholic 
church. There was an essential connection between the ancient 
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ideal of the state and the Catholic conception of the church. 
Also the influence of ancient heathenism can be observed in 
this church’s institutions, especially in the idea of magical 
operation in the sacraments. But again it is a fact also that 
paganism passed into eccesiastical dogma. So grew up the 
world not of inner, but of outer, necessity which shackled faith. 
Let no man say that this accommodation of Christianity to 
heathen civic and philosophic life was not of God because it has 
got to pass away, any more than you would make such a state- 
ment in reference to that not dissimilar period of historical 
development, Judaism. God was in the poor world of external 
necessity as he is now in the world of inner freedom, in the 
propedeutic as well as in the perfect. The Catholic develop- 
ment was under the guidance of the divine Spirit. Only it was 
not guided in sucha way that the precipitates of that development have 
a right to claim a definitive authority in consequence, whether those 
precipitates be the institutions of the church or its dogma. The 
reformers thought that they would reject the institutions and 
retain dogma as authoritative. Both go together. The Catholic 
principle of infallibility must be eliminated from every region 
of protestant Christianity. Here as elsewhere man must 
accept the dangers and the responsibilities of freedom. So 
only can either he or his faith be its best. Not an infallible 
church tradition, not an infallible church office, not an infallible 
canon of Scripture, only religion has sovereign right in the 
kingdom of religion. Today faith seeks freedom from these false 
principles of authority and wishes to be permitted to say in lieu 
thereof three words: Christ my Lord! Only upon the reduction 
of our masters to just this may we fairly hope for the unification 
of Christendom and an omnipotent impulse to the missionary 
enterprise. 

Who, then, was Christ? Only Christ can tell us. Historico- 
critical investigation has for its task ultimately the construction - 
of biblical theology, which will be a help to speculative theol- 
ogy in its statement of the norm for faith and for conduct. 
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ZACHARIAS: A STUDY OF MATTHEW 23:35. 


: By REv. JOHN MACPHERSON, 
Free Church Manse, Findhorn, Forres, Scotland. 


The four possible persons to whom the reference is made: the son of 
Jehoiada,; the son of Barachiah, the son of Baruch, the father of John 
the Baptist. 


In the New Testament, with the exception of the opening 
chapter of Luke, the name of Zacharias occurs only in one 
passage, Matt. 23:35, which is repeated again in Luke 11:51. 
The personality of the Zacharias of Luke 1 is pretty well defined, 
but considerable difficulty arises when we seek to determine who 
the Zacharias is to whom our Saviour refers in his words of 
threatening and warning addressed to the Pharisees. There are 
evidently four possible answers, or, at least, there are four differ- 
ent persons among the Jews of earlier or later times to whom 
some writers with more or less plausibility have supposed the 
passage to refer. These in their historical order are: Zacharias 
the son of Jehoiada, Zacharias the son of Barachiah, the post- 
exilian prophet, Zacharias the father of John the Baptist, and 
Zacharias the son of Baruch, slain by the Zealots in Jerusalem, 
in A. D. 67. 

It may be interesting and instructive to glance at the claims 
that have been put forward for each of these in the interpreta- 
tion of Matt. 23:35. 

I. The interpretation of this passage which has been most 
popular, and which still is the prevalent one, is that which iden- 
tifies the Zacharias of Matthew with the son of Jehoiada. The 
story as given in 2 Chron. 24:20—22 is well known. In conse- 
quence of his faithful denunciation of prevailing ungodliness, he 
was stoned in the court of the house of the Lord, Joash forget- 
ting Jehoiada’s kindness, the martyr with his dying breath 
invoking God’s righteous retribution: ‘The Lord look upon it 
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and requite it.’’ This incident evidently made a deep impression 
upon the Jews. The assassination of Joash, recorded in the 25th 
verse, is emphatically described as done on purpose to avenge 
this cruel murder. And in later ages legends arose and gained 
currency which showed how the iniquity and baseness of the 
deed had keenly touched the moral and religious consciousness 
of the people. In several tracts of the Talmud" we find the 
tradition that it was on the great day of Atonement, on which this 
crime was perpetrated and that the blood stains could never be 
washed out. It is also told that when Nebuzaradan entered the 
temple on the day when it was taken, blood, which by experi- 
ment he found not to be that of the sacrificial victims, calves, rams 
or lambs, bubbled upon the pavement, and, hearing that it was 
the blood of a prophet who had been slain for foretelling his 
victory, he caused thousands to be slain there, till at last the 
bubbling ceased, and Zacharias was avenged. This incident 
must have occurred sometime before B.C. 800. The remoteness 
of the date is the first difficulty that presents itself, if we assume 
that it is to this Zacharias that Jesus refers in the words recorded 
by Matthew. The common explanation is that our Lord selected 
the first and the best recorded instances of suffering for right- 
- eousness’ sake as given in the Old Testament according to the 
Jewish arrangement of the canon which assigned to Chronicles 
the last place. No doubt such an explanation is just possible,’ 
but surely it bears upon it a most suspiciously artificial appear- 
ance. Another difficulty in the way of this interpretation lies in 
the designation of Zacharias by Matthew as “son of Barachias.” 
Various expedients have been tried in order to get over this per- 
plexing statement. Clearly the Old Testament story gives 
Jehoiada as father of Zacharias, but some would assume that 
Barachias may have been a son of Jehoiada, who, dying young, 
left his son to be brought up by the grandfather ; others, that 
Barachias was another name of Jehoiada; and others, more radical 
critics, that the words, ‘‘son of Barachias,” are a gloss that has 


tTaanith 69: 1,2; Sanhedrin 96: 2. Also Targum on Sam. 2: 20. 


2It is accepted by Stanley, also by Kohler in Herzog; but Keim (v. 218), after 
mentioning it, says scornfully: “Can men read?” 
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crept into the text, or an error of the evangelist or of an early 
copyist. Of course, it is quite possible to conceive any one of 
these suppositions to be correct, but they all stand on the 
same footing, that of pure suppositions without the slightest 
shadow of support for any sort of proof. Yet another difficulty 
occurs in the phrase, “‘whom ye slew.”’ Undoubtedly the natural 
interpretation of the words would refer the incident to the times 
of those addressed by the speaker, and would understand the 
allusion to be to some contemporary occurrence, something that 
had happened in the memory of that generation. It is little 
wonder that Keim exclaims impatiently, ‘Can men read? Matt. 
23:35, ‘ve, ye have slain.’”’ 

Such an accumulation of difficulties must render the usual 
interpretation more than doubtful, and possible only as a last 
resource, when no other explanation presents itself less in need 
of the invention of ingenious guesses and hypotheses. While 
heartily recognizing the historical character of the story told in 
Chronicles, Ewald says unhesitatingly (/ist. iv, 141, note 1): 
“It is a mistake to suppose that this Zacharias, son of Jehoiada, 
is the one referred to in Matthew 23:35.” 

II. The claims of the prophet Zechariah have been advocated 
by comparatively few, and by these mainly on account of the 
designation ‘“‘son of Berechiah,” which is common to Zech. 
1:1; Matt. 23:35. We hear of this view, as one that has been 
held by some, from Chrysostom and Jerome. It may be observed 
in passing that there are other two earlier prophets of this name 
mentioned in the Old Testament, one belonging to the days of 
Uzziah (2 Chron. 26:5), supposed by Hitzig to be the author of 
Zech. g-11, and another belonging to the days of Ahaz (Isa. 
8:2),to whom Hitzig assigns Zech. 12-14, and others, with greater 
plausibility, chaps. g-11. The father of the last mentioned Zech- 
ariah is called Jeberechiah. There is really no trace anywhere, 
either in canonical or in apocryphal literature, of any of those 
prophets suffering a violent death. All the circumstances of 
their times speak against the likelihood of any such occurrence. 
But for the appearance of the name Berechiah as that of the 
father of the prophet, as seeming to harmonize with the designa- 
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tion of Zacharias in Matthew, this theory would never have been 
suggested. It is extremely doubtful whether the words ‘“‘son of 
Barachias ” really belong to the gospel text. They are omitted 
in Luke, and in the gospel of the Hebrews in this place we 
have “the son of Jehoiada.” If this phrase be withdrawn the 
only vestige of plausibility is taken away from this attempted 
identification. 

III. It has been proposed by some to identify the Zacharias 
of Matthew with Zacharias, the son of Baruch, slain by the 
Zealots. The story is told by Josephus (Wars, IV, 5,4). In 
A. D. 67 the small party of Zealots in Jerusalem had shut them- 
selves up for security in the temple. Having contrived to geta 
message sent to the Idumzans and to have them admitted to the 
city, the Zealots and Idumzans together set up a reign of terror 
in the city, slaying all the respectable and peaceable among the 
inhabitants. Zacharias, a worthy man and of spotless charac- 
ter, though acquitted by a council which they had set up for the 
purpose of carrying out the form of a trial, was cut down by 
two of the party, who exclaimed as they did so: “ Here hast 
thou also our voices.” In regard to this, Schiirer says: ‘Some 
have sought wrongly to identify this Zacharias with the one men- 
tioned in Matt. 23 : 35, and Luke 11:51” (Ast. of Jewish People, 
I, ii, 229, note). The only modern critic of eminence who 
seriously entertains this view is Keim (Jesus of Nazara, v. 216 ff.). 
And he uses this assumption as an argument in favor of the spuri- 
ousness of the whole passage. He puts aside the idea that 
Jesus could possibly here refer to the murder which had occurred 
some 800 years before, as though it were the latest instance of 
the murder of a righteous man, or as though the Scribes and 
Pharisees of his own generation could be held personally respon- 
sible for it. On the other hand, he maintains that everything 
becomes clear when we understand the reference to be to 
Zacharias, the son of Baruch, whose death by the Zealots was 
the direct fruit of Pharisaism. This brings down the composi- 
tion of the gospel to the days of the fall of Jerusalem; that 
Jesus should predict the incident is absurd ; but the compara- 
tively late writers sought to cover up the anachronism by 
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substituting Barachias for Baruch. How it could have happened 
that a writer sufficiently near the date of the Zealot story to 
know all its details, and so keenly alive to the awkwardness of 
putting so late a name into the mouth of Jesus that he actually 
felt compelled to give it an antique coloring, should yet choose 
to make use of this incident in preference to unobjectionable 
instances that must have been ready to his hand is not in the 
very least made clear. 

IV. We turn now to the best of the proposals made in the 
interpretation of this passage. It has been suggested that the 
Zacharias of Matthew is Zacharias, the father of John the Bap- 
tist. Clearly one great advantage that the supporters of this 
view have lies in this, that the age of this Zacharias fits exactly 
the requirements of the reference by our Lord. If so be that 
the father of John the Baptist was put to death in this way, then 
most naturally, without any artificial device as in the case of 
the son of Jehoiada, it would be charged against our Lord’s own 
generation, so that addressing them he could say, ‘“‘him have ye 
slain.” We need not trouble ourselves about the words, ‘son 
of Barachias.’”’ The only real difficulty lies in the question as 
to whether there is any reason to suppose that the forerunner’s 
father died a death such as is here described. Keim would dis- 
miss the matter summarily by saying that such an account of 
his death is apocryphal fable. This, is easily said ; but it should 
be remembered that Origen and Basil regarded the tradition as 
no fable, but as solid and trustworthy. The story as told by 
Origen is extremely interesting. In his Commentary on 
Matthew (ed. de la Rue III, p. 845) he points to the épovevoare, 
“ye have slain,”’ as reason for seeking out some contemporary 
event. He tells of a tradition which he had heard, how that 
Zacharias, acting as high priest, allowed Mary, after the birth 
of Jesus, to enter that part of the temple reserved for virgins on 
the plea that she was still a virgin, and for this offense against 
the law the men “of that generation” put him to death between 
the temple and the altar. While Origen seems only to have 
had an oral tradition, Epiphanius of Salamis knew of a book 
called Téa Mapias, current in Egypt among the Ophites, which 
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told of Zacharias’ death, but declared that it was inflicted by 
the Jews because he had discovered their secret worship. The 
story of Zacharias’ death occurs in Protevangelium Jacobi, one of 
the oldest of the New Testament apocrypha, already known to 
Justin Martyr, where the author of the deed is Herod, and the 
occasion Zacharias’ declaration that he knew not where John 
was, when Herod, disappointed in his attempt to get possession 
of the infant Jesus, demanded of Zacharias that he should give 
up his son. The same story practically in this last form is 
given in a Slavonic MS. which had been evidently translated 
from an unknown Greek original, published lately in a German 
translation.* In addition we have here the legend of the blood 
becoming petrified and remaining as a witness against Herod. 
Other similar traditions might be quoted from other apocryphal 
works. But this should be noted, that. while the details vary in 
consequence of the accretions of legendary matter, they all 
describe the death in what must be regarded as practically the 
same way. The accounts given of the immediate occasion and 
attendant circumstances of his death may be apocryphal fiction, 
but that he was put to death by violence within the precincts of 
the temple seems to be a valid, well-attested fact out of which 
and around which all the rest grew. 

If then it be so that we can accept the story of Zacharias’ 
death as historical, the interpretation of the passage in Matthew 
is plain. We shall not require to reject it as spurious, with 
Keim, nor shall we need to have recourse to more than 
doubtful expedients, as has commonly been the case, in 
order to show how Zacharias may be regarded as last in the 
series begun by Abel, or how the death of the son of Jehoiada, 
any more than that of the son of Adam, can fairly be charged 
as personal guilt against the men of Jesus’ own generation. 


* BERENDTS, Studien tiber Zacharias-Apokryphen und Zacharias-Legenden, Leipzig, 
1895. 
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THE 53D CHAPTER OF ISAIAH. 


§2:13-53:12. 


Arranged according to its strophic structure.' 


Behold, my servant shall deal wisely, 

He shall be exalted and lifted up, and shall be very high. 
Like as many were astonied at thee 

(His visage was so marred more than any man, 

And his form more than the sons of men), 

So shall he startle many nations ; 

Kings shall shut their mouths at him ; 

For that which had not been told them shall they see ; 
And that which they had not heard shall they understand. 


II. 


Who hath believed our report ? 

And to whom hath the arm of the LoD been revealed ? 

For he grew up before him as a sucker, 

And as a root out of the dry ground : 

He hath no form nor comeliness ; 

And when we see him there is no beauty that we should desire him. 
He was despised and rejected of men; 

A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief : 

And as one from whom men hide their face 

He was despised, and we esteemed him not. 


Il. 


Surely he hath borne our griefs, 

And carried our sorrows : 

Yet we did esteem him stricken, 

Smitten of God, and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions. 
He was bruised for our iniquities : 

The chastisement of our peace was upon him ; 


*Each of the strophes will be found to be longer than the preceding one. 
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And with his stripes we are healed. 

All we like sheep have gone astray ; 

We have turned every one to his own way ; 

And the Lorn hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 


He was oppressed, yet he humbled himself and opened not his mouth ; 
As a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 

And as a sheep that before her shearers is dumb ; 
Yea, he opened not his mouth. 

By oppression and judgment he was taken away ; 

And as for his generation, who among them considered 
That he was cut off out of the land of the living ? 

For the transgression of my people was he stricken. 
And they made his grave with the wicked, 

And with the rich in his death; 

Although he had done no violence, 

Neither was any deceit in his mouth. — 


Yet it pleased the LorD to bruise him; he hath put him to grief; 
When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, 

He shall see 42s seed, he shall prolong his days, 

And the pleasure of the LorD shall prosper in his hand. 

He shall see of the travail of his soul, ad shall be satisfied : 
By his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many : 
And he shall bear their iniquities. 

Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, 

And he shall divide the spoil with the strong ; 

Because he poured out his soul unto death, 

And was numbered with the transgressors : 

Yet he bare the sin of many, 

And made intercession for the transgressors. 
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THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST. III. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


The Disruption and its effects—In politics—In religion.—Northern 
Israel the center of life-—Periods in its history.—Problems of religion there.— 
Elijah and Baalism.—The Damascus wars.—Elisha the sustainer.—Jero- 
boam II.—Elements of the age of decline.—Social disorganization.—A ssyrian 
aggression.—The new Jehovism.—In the prophets of this age.—Jehovah 
supreme, and supremely rightecus—Jehovah the merciful.—Secondary post- 
tion of institutions.—Summary: The conceptions—(1) are spiritualized and 
(2) individualized ;—(3) grow out of experience ;—(4) culminate in Jehovah, 
in whom alone is hope. 


IV. FORESHADOWINGS FROM THE TIMES OF THE EARLIER PROPHETS. 


I. Zhe historical background from the Disruption to the overthrow of 
Israel, B. C. 937-722.—The glorious period of David and Solomon was 
all too brief, and the dream which they cherished was realized in a 
very different manner from that which they would have desired. The 
kingdom which they expected to see established upon the plateaus of 
Palestine became a glorious ideal inspired by religion and painted by 
prophets in glowing colors. The breaking up of the tempgrary unity 
followed immediately on the death of Solomon (B. C. 937), when the 
flower of the nation, the tribes of the north, cast off the sway of the 
Judean weakling and would-be tyrant Rehoboam, and continued the 
true succession of the kingdom of Israel under the leadership of their 
rightfully elected king, Jeroboam, inspired thereto by prophets and 
conscious of the rectitude of their cause. 

1. Results of the Disruption—-The consequences, however, were 
fateful, both for good and evil. Disunion took the place of harmoni- 
ous action of all the tribes, and that at a time when, in the face of the 
Aramzans of Damascus and the mightier enemies that lay behind to 
the east, united effort alone could be successful in maintaining the 
national glory. All the advantages of community in softening and 
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modifying local peculiarities and in removing local weaknesses were 
brought to nought, and the beneficent influence of a united religious 
life was forever destroyed. Each kingdom now went its own way, 
working out the heritage of the past as local and temporal interests 
suggested. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that, with the new life 
manifesting itself in the oriental nations in the far East, especially in 
Assyria, there was slight hope that even a united Israel could long 
make headway against such overwhelming odds, and that thus there 
would be greater likelihood of one or the other of the smaller king- 
doms surviving the shock of Assyrian conquest,—which indeed proved 
to be the case. All the advantage, also, that came from the competi- 
tion of two peoples living side by side with parallel interests, all the 
variety that local impulses gave to the development of a common 
stock of social and religious traditions, found opportunity through the 
disruption to realize themselves. 

Particularly in religion is this fact important. A united Israel 
with strong central authority, with the political aims that David and 
Solomon cherished, would have afforded nothing like the free field for 
the unique outworking of the ideals of the religion of Jehovah which 
was actually secured through the disruption. Prophetism, for example, 
demanded freedom to speak out the truth learned from personal com- 
munion with Jehovah, and free speech was not consonant with a Solo- 
monic régime. One of the prime causes of the disruption was the out- 
breaking of the free spirit in northern Israel, where the nomadic 
tendencies toward independence had been less overpowered by the 
centralization of the court; and it is precisely in northern Israel 
that now the religion of Jehovah takes fresh root and plays its glori- 
ous part during this new period of a century and ahalf. It is nota 
matter of chance, then, nor one difficult of explanation, that the time 
of the early prophets is a period in which the interest centers about 
the kingdom of Israel. 

The history of the northern kingdom falls naturally into four 
periods : 

(1) Establishment and organization (B. C. 937-889); (2) the 
dynasty of Omri (B. C. 889-842) ; (3) the dynasty of Jehu (B. C. 842— 
740); (4) decline and fall (B. C. 740-722). 

Religion received its character in the first period ; its strength and 
weakness are derived from the political and social elements which 
marked the formation of the kingdom; it was in a sense a retrogres- 
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sion, since it returned in some measure to that local and independent 
character which was shown in the formative period of the nation’s his- 
tory, and out of which David and Solomon had sought to lift the peo- 
ple by the centralization of worship at Jerusalem. Religion never 
stood so steadily behind the monarchy, and never became so imposing 
a fact in the life of the nation in the north as in the south. Along 
with that independence, there also came back the tendencies to the old 
agricultural symbolism of worship, the images, from which it seems the 
Judean worship had largely freed itself. The religious question, 
indeed, was a much more complicated one in northern Israel, where 
the country was so much larger and the variety of population and 
interests so much greater in comparison with the limited and united 
territory and people of Judah, where religious centralization was easily 
accomplished. But, on the other hand, problems of tremendous 
import were set and solved in the north of which the south never 
dreamed. The north was the battle ground where was fought out the 
struggle which resulted in the victory of the prophetic conception of 
Jehovah, the best results of which were reaped in the south. Had it 
not been for the religious life of the northern kingdom, with its 
checkered career and its striking vicissitudes, we would have had no 
Isaiah and no Jeremiah. 

2. The work of Elijah and Elisha.—The first religious crisis in the 
northern kingdom connects itself with the second period, the epoch of 
the vigorous dynasty of Omri. With this king the monarchy settled 
itself firmly in its seat. A new capital was established’ at Samaria. 
Moab was reconquered and a dynasty-was founded which lasted for 
three generations. It is significant that in the Assyrian inscriptions 
Israel is called “ the land of Omri.” ‘The Pheenician alliance was estab- 
lished in imitation of the brilliant foreign policy of David and Solo- 
mon, and the son of Omri, Ahab, received Jezebel, the daughter of the 
king of Tyre, as a wife. Another element in the foreign policy was 
the reconciliation with Judah which Ahab accomplished, his daughter 
being given in marriage to the son of Jehoshaphat. 

Foreign alliances meant the recognition of foreign religions; thus 
Pheenician Baalism appeared in Israel, fostered by the royal court. It 
is unlikely that Ahab had any notion of supplanting by a new religion 
the worship of Jehovah, consecrated by ancestral tradition and national 
history. But the cult of Jelrovah in northern Israel, as has already 
been noticed, was more closely associated with the local and agricul- 
tural nature worships, and also had not yet rooted itself as an organ- 
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ized ritualism after the manner of the Jerusalem temple worship in 
Judah. It was now brought into competition with the highly organ- 
ized Baal worship of Pheenicia, itself the sublimation of Canaanite 
nature worship, backed by the patronage of the queen. What wonder, 
then, that the imposing ceremonial and seductive ritual tremendously- 
overbore the national cult? It was Jehovah or Baal, with the odds 
immensely in favor of the latter, and the victory was almost gained for 
the Pheenician god. But the very freedom of the field in Israel gave 
an opportunity for the assertion of individual faith and the clearer 
proclamation of higher truth respecting Jehovah. And there was a 
man for the occasion, filled with the prophetic spirit— Elijah. His 
work consisted essentially in two things, (1) the uncompromising 
assertion that there could be no union between Jehovah and Baal, 
Jehovah’s exaltation above the natural world, the insistence on his 
righteous judgment, as illustrated in the prophet’s condemnation in 
Jehovah’s name of the unholy murder of Naboth; (2) the vindication 
of Jehovah’s absolute supremacy, though king and people lean to the 
other side. This is the first religious schism for Israel, the first jar 
given to that splendid faith in the oneness of Jehovah and his people. 
“Stand for or against Him,” was Elijah’s war cry. ‘However you 
stand, He remains supreme,” was his revolutionary corollary which was 
to introduce a higher stage of Israel’s religion. No wonder he has 
become the type of the Messiah’s forerunner! In freedom-loving Israel 
alone could such a divine inspiration have been proclaimed. 

The years that followed Elijah were years of disaster for Israel. 
The perennial feud between Damascus and Israel with its varying suc- 
cess inclining, however, chiefly to the side of the former, brought a 
strain upon the people which was almost unbearable. Right in the 
midst of it came the sudden change of dynasty which placed Jehu on 
the throne (B.C. 842). It is clear that the religious revolution which 
Elijah set in motion had its part in this political upheaval, and suc- 
ceeded thereby in removing forever the danger of the supremacy of 
Phoenician Baalism. But there was always present the almost equally 
difficult problem of establishing and purifying the Jehovah worship, 
now in the ascendant ; this must be done in the face of the desolating 
and devastating wars into which the kingdom was now plunged. There 
was, however, a man for the time in the person of the disciple of 
Elijah-— Elisha. Some of the most curious narratives of the Old 


. Testament gather about his name. He stands more or less in the 


shadow of his mighty predecessor. His work was prepared for him by 
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his relation to Elijah and the circumstances of his time. His dut? was 
loyally to finish Elijah’s work and to carry out his policy and purpose. 
Hardly had Jehu been firmly seated when the Syrian wars broke out, 
which lasted for thirty years (ca. 835-803 B. C.) and brought the nation 
low. It was this prophet’s task to maintain the spirit and courage of 
the nation from king to peasant, to carry Israel through these weary 
years. His methods were partly political. He was court adviser. He 
was in touch with the people as well, and made them feel that Jehovah 
was with them. He thought it the time.not to denounce, but to 
encourage ; not to break down, but to build up. At the time of his 
death the battle was almost won. Syria never afterward proved a 
dangerous foe. 

3. From Jeroboam II to the end.—Vhe splendid reign of Jeroboam 
II (B. C. 781-740) was Elisha’s justification. He had, indeed, no 
special crisis in religion to meet such as presented itself to Elijah. He 
has left us no definite body of teaching, no new light on. Jehovah’s 
character and purposes. His work was largely for the time, and events 
over which he had no control made his endeavor futile within twenty- 
five years after his death. The nation rapidly degenerated. Assyria 
left no time to Israel for reform or repentance after the great Damas- 
cus war had ceased. Elijah’s prophetic followers, the school of opti- 
mists which he may have founded, could not take heart in view of the 
threatening situation, and they, too, may have become corrupt. A new 
application of the revolutionary thought of Elijah was now needful on 
a larger scale, in the face of Assyria’s overpowering might. ‘There 
were those who were ready to make this application, which opened a 
new epoch of Israel’s religious history and introduced the earlier 
written prophecies. 

4. Israel's situation in these years.—The elements of the age which 
saw the decline and disappearance of the kingdom of Israel and which 
conditioned the work of the new prophets may be summed up as 
follows : 

(1) Social disorganization, the practical outcome of the wars with 
Damascus. These wars, carried on as they were by periodical inroads 
into Israelitish territory, involving the destruction of the crops and 
the wasting of the country, brought ruin to the agricultural class, the 
bulwark of the national life. They emphasized also the military ele- 
ment in the nation and conditioned the qualities of the occupant of 
the throne. He must be a general. He must surround himself with 
soldiers. The ruling classes in the nation became, therefore, brutal- 
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ized. The court and the capital measured the strength of the nation. 
The common people were ever more heavily taxed with the burdens of 
the wars. Whatever profit came from them was reaped by the nobles 
and the king. Inadequate periods of rest were given for the recovery 
of the nation. Hence the brilliant reign of Jeroboam II, which 
coincided with a period of peace when Damascus had been crushed by 
Assyria, and Assyria herself had gone into temporary eclipse, was really 
a mockery of prosperity, ready to collapse at the first real pressure 
brought to bear upon it. 

(2) Assyria was the power which was to bring this pressure to bear, 
the great monarchy of this age, whose steady advance into the west 
from the time of Ashurnatsirpal (B.C. 884-860) foreboded the subju- 
gation of all Syria, should it be unable to present a united front to 
the assailant. For a while union wassecured. Shalmaneser II (B. C. 
860-824) after his long and tremendous series of contests with the 
Syrian states, succeeded, indeed, in carrying away the empty honors 


.of victory, but at the expense of almost. exhausting Assyria. Ram- 


mannirari III (B. C. 811-782) renewed the aggressive policy just in 
time to deliver Israel from the last crushing blow of Damascus and 
carried his arms to the border of Egypt, only to have the empire 
again fall into disorder after his death. This latter period of Assyrian 
quiescence coincides with Jeroboam II’s splendid reign. But no 
thoughtful man of the times could fail to realize that the Assyrian was 
only lying in wait, and that his armies must inevitably turn the scale 
in his favor at last. And the Assyrian was not in the field from 
motives of benevolence or from desires to impose a just and equable 
authority over western Asia,—his was a military policy with military 
measures, and with the design of glorifying and enriching Assyria. 
However magnificent the ultimate result of Assyrian conquest proved 
to be in carrying the political progress of the world another stage 
forward, the immediate outcome to these Syrian states was devastation, 
disaster, and impoverishment. And this danger continually hung over 
Israel during these later years, if indeed the court was not already 
entangled in tributary relations with the great empire on the Tigris. 
There is good reason to believe that the dynasty of Jehu had from the 
first sworn allegiance to Assyria. If so, another heavy burden of 
tribute and shame must be borne by the people. 

(3) The religion of Jehovah had won during this century a notable 
victory. Elijah had succeeded in awakening the nation to the danger 
of Baalism, and had helped to put on the throne a king devoted to 
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Jehovah. And this faith in Jehovah as the nation’s God had been 
the one saving, sustaining, element during the weary years of the 
Damascus struggle. But it was not the faith of the centuries that had 

_ gone before, in the Jehovah who had led the nation through the Red 
Sea, whom the people had accepted as their God and Saviour, and 
whose devotion to his people’s interest had revealed itself in innumer- 
able crises, and who had glorified himself in the kingdom of David 
and Solomon. Where was he now to be found, and what was he 
doing? Elijah had averted the possibility of a new God supplanting 
the old, but his doctrine of Jehovah was revolutionary. The social 
and political calamities of the years that followed, the new and threat- 
ening complications in society and politics were still more shattering 
to the old Jehovah faith. What wonder that religion degenerated into 
despair on the one hand, and on the other into a brilliantly organized 
but hollow court ritual, or into gross superstition. 

II. Zhe earlier prophets of the eighth century.— Four prophetic 
books are assigned to this period of Israel’s history, and have to do, 
directly or indirectly, with this age. Amos and Hosea were prophets 
whose messages were addressed to the people of the northern kingdom, 
Amos, the earlier, in the reign of Jeroboam II, Hosea having a longer 
prophetic ministry reaching beyond the time of Jeroboam II into the 
last days of the kingdom of Israel. Jonah, an episode in whose life 

forms the subject of his book, was a prophet of northern Israel belong- 

ing to the same age (cf 2 Kings 14:25). The book of Joel gives 
no indication of its time. Both with regard to it and the book of 
Jonah there have been the most varying judgments respecting date. 
If the book of Joel belongs to this period, it is probably most satis- 
factorily placed in the early part of the reign of Joash of Judah (B. C. 
836-796), and has its background in the Judean kingdom of this 
epoch. There are, therefore, reasons for considering all of these 
books in the light of the historical events of the ninth and eighth 
centuries, and for regarding their utterances as springing out of the 
life of this period and illustrative of it, 

In general, no reader of these books can fail to observe that they 
all disclose one common characteristic. There is in them an element 
of turbulence. The events which they reflect are unhappy, grievous. 
The spirit which breathes through them is discordant, fateful, gloomy. 
There are mutterings of vengeance, cries of punishment, threatenings 
of calamity, forecasts of disaster, visions of conflict. Sin and right- 
eousness, truth and error, the oppressed and the oppressor, Jehovah 
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and Baal, are arrayed against each other in conflict. In these respects 
the situation reflects quite definitely the dark outlooks of the Damas- 
cus wars and the latter days of the Israelitish kingdom. 

In analyzing the elements of these prophetic oracles which look 
forward to brighter and better days, one may note the following points: 

t. The supreme place occupied by Jehovah in the prophet’s out- 
look for the present and future. In the contrasts and contradictions, 
in the disappointments and disillusions of this period experienced by 
the prophet, one thing has remained immovable, unshaken, and that 
is his assurance of the supremacy of Jehovah. The nation has dis- 
appointed him. Its ideal destiny has not been achieved. His hopes 
respecting the monarchy have suffered a severe shock, for the king 
has not been such a benefactor as was expected. But Jehovah abides 
faithful. Only, as we have seen, the conception of him has broadened 
and deepened since the time of Elijah. These prophets, therefore, 
center their hopes directly upon him, and not mediately, through some 
institution or person who is to represent his character and purposes. 
His absoluteness is clearly declared, and this supreme position dis- 
plays all the more prominently his essential characteristics. His 
unbiased and immovable righteousness receives the strongest kind of 
expression, particularly in view of the startling doctrine now clearly 
declared that, in the interests of his righteousness, Jehovah rules all 
people with equal justice, and in accordance therewith will inflict the 
penalty for sin upon Israel and Judah, the people of his choice. As 
the result of the long struggle against the Baal worship of Tyre and the 
nature worship which still clung to the ancestral ritual of the whole 
Jehovah worship, the ethical and spiritual demand of the prophetic 
conception of Jehovah is now for the first time positively and promi- 
nently proclaimed. 

2. But these prophets who hold this doctrine of Jehovah’s world- 
wide supremacy in righteousness are by no means indifferent to the 
interests of the people of Jehovah to whom they belong. They are, 
first of all, patriots,in whom love for country and for God, their.coun- 
try’s God, is supreme. Indeed, it was just the contradiction between 
the misfortunes of their country and the faithfulness of Jehovah to its 
interests as manifested in its early history which forced them to seek 
an explanation and to find it in their emphasis (@) upon that larger 
life of Jehovah which lifts him above devotion to a single people, and 
(4) upon that righteous characteristic of his which constrains him to 
be just, even when the punishment must fall upon his own. 
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It led them to a deeper thought. They must picture to themselves 
a further reality, to which the very justice of Jehovah must bring him. 
This contradiction is finally and fully to be removed by the fulfil- 
ment of the earlier promises to his people. But this can be brought 
about only by Jehovah himself restoring his people, forgiving their 
sins, saving them from their calamities ; hence still another light is 
thrown by these prophets upon the character of Jehovah, Israel’s God. 
He is God, the Redeemer, the Saviour, in a deeper and more strenuous 
way than was ever realized before. This is especially the view of Hosea, 
whose bitter experience prepares him for this deeper insight into Jeho- 
vah’s character. As he forgave, restored, and enriched the one who 
had been unfaithful to him, no less merciful and forgiving will Jeho- 
vah be to sinning Israel. 

The prophetic teaching of the book of Jonah is yet more widely 
gracious. Jehovah, who is God, not merely of Israel, but of the whole 
earth, righteous toward all, is likewise merciful toward a// who repent 
and turn to him. His love is manifested even toward Nineveh, the 
great city of Assyria, the fierce, conquering destroyer of the nations. 

A further and perhaps higher expression of these thoughts.is given 
by Joel in the divine oracle of the outpouring of Jehovah’s spirit upon 
all flesh (Joel 2:28, 29). The form of the utterance is suggested by 
the promised welcome rain which sinks into the parched earth and 
revives the drooping verdure. So Jehovah’s vigorous, energizing spirit 
will permeate the weary and waste masses of men and inspire them to 
prophetic visions and tasks. The surest evidence of Jehovah’s near- 
ness and activity in those days was the ecstatic experience, when one’s 
own self was possessed by the mightier divine afflatus. Nothing higher 
was conceivable. This experience was to be confined no longer to a 
few ; all were to enjoy it, even slaves. It is not certain whether the 
prophet’s outlook reached beyond his own people,.though “all flesh” 
would suggest the broader view. Within these limits the prophetic 
gift would be universal. All would hold immediate communication 
with Jehovah. 

3. Though of far less importance, the objective institutions and 


- the external elements of Israel’s life enter into the prophetic pictures 


of this age. (a) No one can fail to remark how insignificant a position 
the monarchy takes in the interpretations and anticipations of this 
period, as compared with those of the period which just precedes. 
There the monarchy was the representative of Jehovah and his gra- 
cious ministrations to the nation. Here it has failed in its task. Jeho- 
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vah has found it unequal to his purposes and himself stands forth as 
the central figure. This shows, perhaps, a reaction caused by disap- 
pointment, yet the old faith was living. In these prophets there are 
still some anticipations that the monarchy will have its part to perform 
in the brighter days. The vision of Amos (9: 11-15) beholds the utter 
collapse even of the Davidic line, not to speak of the monarchy of Israel, 
but looks beyond and hopes for its recovery and restoration. Hosea 
beholds the people returning unto Jehovah and “ unto David, their 
king” (3:5). (4) The nation itself shall suffer in the severity of the 
discipline to which it is subjected. Both Hosea and Amos suggest that 
only a portion shall come forth to enter into the gladness of the latter 
day. It is striking that their new doctrine of Jehovah has opened the 
way for a new doctrine of his people, which, however, they grasp 
merely in suggestion, without developing its implications. It is the 
nation, Israel, that will be pardoned, yet only the nucleus of that 
nation. (c) In this ideal state, when the house of David shall be restored 
to rule over a forgiven people, the old land will be reoccupied, and 
will bloom and blossom as never before. Jehovah’s people will dwell 
in it forever, and the nations round about shall be in subjection unto 
them (Amos 9:12-15 ; Joel 3:18-20; Hosea 2: 21-23 ; 14:5-8). 


In summing up the conclusions respecting the teaching of this 
period it is possible for the student to make a somewhat fuller com- 
parison with the earlier material. 

1. Observe the spiritualizing of the conceptions. They deal with the 
interior more than the exterior. In the Davidic period, for example, 
an institution is exalted,—the monarchy. ‘The nation and its God 
receive their significance from relation to it. Jehovah is the king in 
the sense of victorious Leader, mighty Lawgiver, exercising judgment 
in the earth, through the king, his anointed. The nation is to enjoy 
the blessings of prosperity and victory under the protection of the mon- 
archy and through its successful achievements. But now the blessings 
and the giver of them are higher and more inward. Jehovah loves and 
forgives his people. He pours out his spirit upon them and they enter 
into intimate fellowship with him. 

2. Observe the individualizing of the recipients of the divine 
bounty. ‘The solidarity of the nation is weakened. In the breaking 
down of the oneness of relation between Jehovah and the nation the 
thought is dawning that Jehovah may come into individual communi- 
cation, not merely with national leaders, but also with all who possess 
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the right spirit. At the same time there is a removal of emphasis froin 
the persons or institutions which in former periods were the bearers of 
future blessings. The institutions which were established in the Mosaic 
age to be the media of the bringing in of the ideal community have 
here passed into the shadow. Monarchy, prophecy, priesthood, these 
diminish before the one source of all their strength — Jehovah. 

3. Consider how what has already been observed is in complete 
harmony with the Azstorical situation, in which the oracles are delivered. 
At the risk of over-repetition, the student is urged again to bear in 
mind how each hope, each ideal representation, roots in the soil of 
experience. 

4. Further comparisons might be made with previous periods. 
How evidently dissatisfaction takes the place of confidence! The assur- 
ance that the nation is destined to supremacy, which was observed in 
the oracles of the Mosaic period, has little place. The ideal man has 
disappeared, except so far as the indirect suggestion of his possibilities 
may be drawn from the oracle concerning the pouring out of the spirit 
upon all flesh.. How vague are the assurances of the prophets and how 
far off they are removed ! , 

One thing only remains, but therein is the ground of hope and the 
light for the future. The prophet’s faith in Jehovah has deepened and 
broadened. No longer is he the background of hope and assurance. 
He comes to the forefront in a new aspect, better understood, more 
fully revealed. And in that larger knowledge and intuition lies the 
Foreshadowing. 


Lnductive Studies in the Acts. 


By CLyDE W. VotTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


OUTLINE OF 


THE PRIMITIVE ERA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


As Recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. ‘i 
30-63 A.D. 


FIRST DIVISION.— PERIOD OF JEWISH CHRISTIANITY. 


Text: Acts 1:1—7:60. Time: Four Years, 30-33 A.D. Locality: Jerusalem. 
Leaders: Peter and Stephen. 


Sec. 1. The Parting Instructions and the Exaltation of Jesus. 


Acts I: I-26. May, 30 A.D. Mt. Olivet, Jerusalem. 4 
Sec. 2. Manifestation of Christ’s Spiritual Presence and Leadership. ; 
Acts 2: 1-47. May, 30 A.D. Jerusalem. 4 
Sec. 3. Renewed Hostility of the Jews toward the Christians. | 
Acts 3: 1—4:31. About 31-32 A.D. Jerusalem. a 
SEc. 4. Property Relations and Beneficence of the Jerusalem Chris- I 
tians. 
Acts 4: 32—5: 11. About 31-33 A.D. Jerusalem. 
Sec. 5. Apostolic Miracle-Working and Further Jewish Persecution. , 
Acts 5: 12-42. About 32-33 A.D. Jerusalem. 
Sec. 6. First Step in the Development of Christian Organization. 
Acts 6: 1-7. About 32-33 A.D. Jerusalem. 
Sec. 7. The Preaching of Stephen and its Consequences. | 
Acts 6:8—7: 60. 33 A.D. Jerusalem. 4 


SECOND DIVISION.— PERIOD OF GOSPEL EXPANSION. | 
Text: Acts 8:1—15:35. Time: Seventeen Years, 34-50 A.D. Localities: Pales- a 
tine, Syria, Galatia. Leaders: Peter, James, and Paul. 
Sec. 8. First Extension of Organized Christianity beyond Jerusalem. 
Acts 8: I-40. 34 A.D. Samaria and elsewhere. 
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The Conversion of Paul from Judaism to Christianity. 


_ Acts 9:1-19a; cf. 22:6-16 and 26: 13-18. 34 A.D. Damascus. 


Paul’s Early Christian Activity. 
Acts 9:196-31; cf Gal.1:17, 18. 34-37 A.D. Damascus, Arabia, 
Jerusalem, Cilicia. 


Peter’s Tour of Visitation among the Christians of Palestine. 


Acts 9: 32-43. About 38-39 A.D. Circuit through Palestine. 
Peter Retaught the Freedom of Christianity from Judaism. 
Acts 10: 1-48. About 40 A.D. Joppa, Czesarea. 


Concurrence of the Jerusalem Christians in Peter’s Action. 
Acts 11: 1-18. About 40 A.D. Jerusalem. 

First Mention of the Gentile-Christian Community at Antioch 
(founded soon after 33 A.D.). 

Acts II: 19-30. About 40-42 A.D. Antioch. 

Persecution of the Jerusalem Christians by Herod. 

Acts 12: 1-25. 44 A.D. Jerusalem. 

Paul’s First Evangelizing Tour. 

Acts 13: I—14: 28. About 46-48 A.D. Antioch, Cyprus, Galatia. 
Joint Conference at Jerusalem concerning the Relation of 
Christianity to Judaism. 

Acts 15: 1-35. 50 A.D. Jerusalem. 


THIRD DIVISION.— PERIOD OF GENTILE CHRISTIANITY. 


Acts 15: 36—28: 31. Time: Thirteen Years, 51-63 A.D. Localities : Asia 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Minor, Greece, Palestine, Italy. Leader: Paul. 


Paul’s Second Evangelizing Tour. 


Acts 15: 36—18: 22. 51-54 A.D. Asia Minor, Greece, Antioch. 
Paul’s Third Evangelizing Tour. 

Acts 18:23—21:16. 55-58 A.D. Asia Minor, Illyricum, Greece. 
Paul’s Arrest at Jerusalem through Jewish Enmity. 

Acts 21: 17—22:29. 58 A.D. Jerusalem. 

Trial of Paul before the Sanhedrin. 

Acts 22: 30—23: 35. 58 A.D. Jerusalem. 

Trials of Paul before Felix and Festus. 

Acts 24: I—25: 12. 58-60 A.D. . Ceesarea. 

Paul’s Hearing before Agrippa. 

Acts 25: 13—26: 32. 60 A.D. Ceesarea. 


Transfer to and Imprisonment at Rome. 
Acts 27: I—28: 31. 60-63 A.D. Czesarea, Malta, Rome. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 30-100 A. D. 


E 30 DAY OF PENTECOST. Beginning of the Extension of Christianity, 
Rapid Growth. Miracle Working. Persecution. Community of Goods. 

E APPOINTMENT OF FIRST FORMAL OFFICERS AMONG THE CHRISTIANS. 
= PREACHING, TRIAL AND MARTYRDOM OF STEPHEN. 
CONVERSION OF PauL. 

Paul’s Arabian Sojourn and Work in Damascus. 

Mission Work in many places. 

Paul’s First Christian Visit to Jerusalem. 


PETER’S MISSIONARY TOUR AMONG THE PALESTINIAN CHURCHES. 
Peter AND CorNELIUS. UNIVERSALITY OF THE GosPEL RECOGNIZED. | 
The Church I ing and Spreading Rapidly. ~ 
FIRST MENTION OF THE ANTIOCH CHURCH (founded soon after 33 A.D.). 
First Period of Paul’s Work in Antioch. Rise of the Term “‘ Christians.” 
MARTYRDOM OF JAMES. DEATH OF HEROD. 
BARNABAS AND PAUL VISIT JERUSALEM. FIRST MENTION OF OFFICE OF ELDER 


Throughout Palestine 


; Paut’s First EvaNGeuizinc Tour. Churches Founded in Cyprus and 
Galatia. ; 
Second Period of Paul’s Work in Antioch. Epistle of James. 


THE CONFERENCE AT JERUSALEM. 


| Syria and Galatia 


Pau’s Sgconp EvANGELIzING Tour. Revisits the Churches of Galatia. 
Eighteen Months in Corinth. 1 and 2 Thessalonians written there. 
Third Period of Paul’s Work in Antioch. Galatians written there. 

Paut’s Tuirp Evanceuizinc Tour. Revisitation in Galatia. Nearly 
Three Years in Ephesus. 1 Corinthians written there. Revisitation in 
Macedonia. 2 Corinthians written there. Romans written at Corinth. 

FIFTH VISIT OF PAUL TO JERUSALEM. ARREST AT PENTECOST. 

Tripce TRIAL oF AND THE CAESAREAN IMPRISONMENT. 
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THE VOYAGE TO ROME. SHIPWRECK. WINTER AT MALTA. 


Paut’s First RoMAN ImprRISONMENT. Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, 
and Philippians written. 


Periop oF Paut’s RELEASE. Visit to Greece and Asia (possibly also to 
Spain). 1 Timothy and Titus written. 


SUPPOSED SECOND IMPRISONMENT OF PAUL. 2 Timothy. Paul's death (?). 
Beginning of the Jewish-Roman war. Christians remain neutral. 


Epistles of Peter and Jude written perhaps about this time. 

Gospel of Mark probably written about this time, perhaps in Italy. 

Gospel of Matthew, Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Revelation. 
FALL OF JERUSALEM. DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE. 


Gospel of Luke and the Acts probably written somewhere within these ten 
years, 70-80 A.D. 


Johannine Epistles (1,2, and 3 John) written about this time from Ephesus. 


(Scarce any details of the history 70-100 A.D. are known). 


All the known world 


GOSPEL OF JOHN WRITTEN ABOUT THIS TIME FROM EPHESUS. 


DEATH OF THE APOSTLE JOHN. 


100 CLOSE OF THE PRIMITIVE ERA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


There is much uncertainty as to the precise dates of the events of the Apostolic Age. The chronology 
indicated above is that upon which at present there is most agreement ai scholars. Much variety of 
opinion however prevails, and current dates may be still further modified. consecution of events as 
recorded in Acts is much more to be trusted, but neither here is there certainty. The relative importance of 
events is indicated roughly by the relative sizes of type. 
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THE PRIMITIVE ERA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


AS RECORDED IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
30-63 A. D. 


FIRST DIVISION.—PERIOD OF JEWISH CHRISTIANITY. 
Text: Acts 1:1—7: 60. Time: Four Years, 30-33 A.D. Locality: Jerusalem. 
Leaders: Peter and Stephen. 

During this period the organized Christian community is confined 
to Jerusalem. It assumes its primitive system of government, rites, 
methods, and teaching. It becomes firmly established as the Jewish 
Mother-Church of Christianity. It grows firmly united, and gathers 
zeal and force for its subsequent missionary activity. It is purified 
and strengthened by persecution. Its members are Jews, either by 
birth or by adoption as proselytes. The great problem about which 
the development of the church during the primitive era turns— namely, 
whether the Gentiles should be admitted directly to the Christian 
church without first conforming to Jewish rites— comes into prom- 
inence through Stephen only at the close of this period, and serves as 
the ground of transition to the second period of the history. 


Sec. 1. THE PARTING INSTRUCTIONS AND THE EXAL- 
TATION OF JESUS. 


Acts I: 1-26. May, 30 A.D. Mt. Olivet, Jerusalem. 


I. Srupy oF THE FActs. 


Let the following subclassification and abstract of the material in 
this section be verified, corrected, or improved : 

Par. 1. 1:1-8, Jesus’ Parting Instructions to his Disciples. 

Par. 2. 1:9-11, The Ascension of Jesus. 

Par. 3. 1: 12-14, Fellowship of the Waiting Discipies. 

Par. 4. 1: 15-26, Election of Matthias to the Twelve. 


Abstract.— The author’s earlier book narrated the life of Jesus, the 
present book continues the Christian history from that point. Jesus 
promised a Spirit baptism to his disciples which should indue them 
for their work of spreading the gospel through the world. For this 
they were to wait in Jerusalem. Then from Mt. Olivet came Jesus’ exalta- 
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tion to heaven, and the divine assurance of his return. The company 
of disciples left by Jesus consisted of the eleven faithful apostles, certain 
devoted Galilean women with Jesus’ mother, the now believing brethren 
of Jesus, and others, to the number of 120. At one of their meetings 
Peter, as spokesman of the company, suggested that the vacancy in 
the twelve made by the withdrawal of Judas be filled. The new apos- 
tle must be one who had witnessed Jesus’ entire ministry and resurrec- 
tion. Of two of their number thus qualified one, Matthias, was chosen 
by lot—a means of determining the divine choice. 


II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 


1. The last instructions of Jesus.—With whom was Jesus assembled 
(vs. 4), where, when, and for what purpose ? What was the promise 
of the Father (vs. 4) for which Jesus directed them to wait (cf Luke 
24:49; John 7:39; 16:7-14)? Why was a waiting period necessary, 
how long was it to be, and why in Jerusalem? Does vs. 4 indicate 
that Jesus’ disciples had been baptized by John ? Could it be under- 
stood from vs. 5 that water baptism was of the old dispensation (cf. 
Matt. 11:11), but that in the new dispensation it was replaced by 
the baptism of the Spirit (cf Acts 19:1-6)? Compare the water 
baptism of John with the Spirit baptism promised here. Who were 
come together (vs. 6), where, when, and why ? What power were they 
to receive (vs. 8), and how was it different from the power they already 
had ? What commission (vs. 8) did Jesus give the disciples ? Com- 
pare with this Matt. 28: 18-20; Luke 24: 47-49. What was the scope 
of this mission ? Did the disciples so understand it from the first and 
attempt to carry it out? Of what were they to be witnesses (vs. 8)? 
See the passages where such witness-bearing is recorded, Luke 24:53; 
Acts 2:32; 10: 37-43; 13: 23-31, and others. What qualifications in 
this matter were requisite for apostles (vss. 21, 22)? 

2. The apostles’ idea of the kingdom.—What suggested this question 
(vs. 6) which the disciples addressed to Jesus? What did they mean 
by the restoration of the kingdom to Israel ? To what extent did the 
disciples still expect Jesus to become a political, temporal, and visible 
Messiah ? How could they hold these views after receiving Jesus’ 
teaching of the spiritual Messiahship? Consider Jesus’ reply to their 
question. To what event or everits did Jesus refer, the “times and 
seasons” of which had not been disclosed (cf Mark 13:32)? Explain 
the patience of Jesus in dealing with the lingering misconceptions of 
himself and his work. 
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3. The exaltation of Jesus.—Compare the other accounts of the 
ascension in Mark 16:19, 20; Luke 24:50, 51. Compare with it also 
the translation of Elijah, 2 Kings 2:9-12. What is meant (vs. 9) by 
“taken up” ? What was the cloud which received him (cf Mark 9: 7; 
1 Kings 8: 10, 11; Isaiah 6: 1-4)? What was the purpose of God in this 
visible exaltation of his Son? Who were the two white-robed men 
(cf. Luke 24:1-7), and why were they present ? What prompted their 
question to the disciples? Just what information did they give? 
What is to be understood by the statement that “in like manner” 
Jesus will return (cf the same phrase in Matt. 23:37; Luke 13:34; 
Acts 7:28; and see Matt. 24:30; Mark 13:26)? Compare the angelic 
appearance of vss. 10, 11 with other angelic appearances recounted by 
Luke (e. g., Luke 1:11-22, 26-38; 2:8-15; 22:43; 24:4-8; Acts 
7:30-38; 10:3-7; 12: 7-15), as also with similar accounts in other 
gospels (Matt. 1: 20-24; 2:13-21; 28:2-7; John 12:29; 20:12, 13); 
what view should be taken as to the reality and as to the details of 
these manifestations ? 

4. The first group of disciples.— Observe four different elements 
which constituted this primitive company of Christians: a2) The eleven 
apostles ; compare this list (vs. 13) with those found in Matt. 10: 2-4; 
Mark 3: 16-19; Luke 6:14-16. 4) Jesus’ mother and other women 
who had been adherents of Jesus in his public ministry (cf Mark 
15:40; Luke 8: 1-3; 23:49; 24:22; Acts 8:3). c¢) Jesus’ own broth- 
ers ; how many, what change had taken place in them, and why (¢/. 
Matt. 13:55; John 7: 3-5; 1 Cor. 15:7)? @) Other unnamed dis- 
ciples, making in all 120 (vs. 15). Where were the homes of these 
followers of Christ ? Were there still other disciples elsewhere (cf 
1 Cor. 15:6)? Why was the number of the Christians so small ? 
How was this company engaged during the waiting period ? 

5. The election of Matthias to the twelve-—Why did Peter suggest 
that the place left vacant by Judas should be filled? Are vss. 18, 19 
to be regarded as the words of Peter, or as a parenthetic addition of 
the writer or his source ? How is this account of Judas’ death to be 
explained in view of the account contained in Matt. 26: 47-50? Was 
it God’s will that Judas’ place in the twelve should be filled ; if so, 
what of the view that Paul was divinely intended to take the place 
rather than Matthias ? Whence did Luke, who was not one of this 
company, derive the information contained in this chapter? Ascertain 
the meaning in their original historical setting of the Old Testament 
passages cited by Peter in support of his suggestion, Ps. 69:25; 
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109:8. Consider the use made of them in this connection by Peter. 
Since both Matthias and Barsabas were qualified for the apostolate, 
why did not the disciples themselves select the one or the other ? 
What use was accustomed to be made of the lot, and how was it oper- 
ated ? Was the lot a proper mode of ascertaining the divine will ? 
Was the divine choice limited to one of the two named? By the 
term “Lord” (vs. 24) is God to be understood, or Christ? Do we 
know anything further about Matthias or Barsabas? In this first 
recorded business meeting of the disciples, were the apostles shown to 
be officers, or merely leaders, Peter acting as spokesman of the group ? 
Did the whole company take equal part in the business which was 
transacted? Was the method of procedure entirely democratic? Is 
there any evidence of formal officers or of any formal organization of 
the Christians at this time ? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


Under this head the more important facts and teachings of this chapter are to be gathered and arranged 
topically, so that the great lines of the history shall clearly appear, as well as its practical bearing upon 
our own lives. The observations and teachings which follow are only by way of suggestion. They 
should be traced to their sources in Acts 1 and verified or corrected. Then others should be added to 
them which the student will find. The permanent value of the study will be much increased by faithful 
work at this point. - 


1. Organization.—The Jerusalem group of Christians numbered 
120, and there were perhaps some others elsewhere ; but Jesus’ work had 
not had numerical success.—-It was regarded as important that the 
place in the twelve left vacant by Judas’ withdrawal should be filled 
from the body of disciples, and Matthias was appointed to the apos- 
tolate-— There was as yet no formal organization of the Christians ; 
the apostles acted as leaders, and Peter was the spokesman of the com- 
pany.— The disciples, in the transaction of their business, seem to have 
acted upon thoroughly democratic principles. 

2. Environment.—The ten days of this period were spent quietly by 
the Christians, without aggressive work, waiting for the fulfilment of 
Christ’s promise.-—The Jewish enemies were inactive after the culmi- 
nation of their persecution in the death of Jesus.—Jesus plainly pointed 
out the whole world as the sphere of the gospel; to his conception it 
was a universal religion.—The brothers of Jesus, who disbelieved in his 
claims during his life, became his followers after his resurrection.—The 
believing women were a testimony to the fact that the gospel had 
placed woman on a higher, freer, and better plane. 

3. Institutions—The rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
not yet mentioned, but were probably recognized, for on the day of 
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Pentecost they appear in the records.—The Christians had meetings 
for worship and prayer.—They probably continued also the observ- 
ance of Jewish religious customs. 

4. Belief and teaching.—Christ’s resurrection appearances and 
teaching were all-important in the preparation of the disciples for their 
work.—Jesus deait gently with the Messianic misconception which still 
remained in the apostles’ minds.—The departure of the visible Christ 
was accompanied by the assurance of his return.—Jesus gave no 
answer concerning the time of his return, since he himself did not 
know when it would be and did not consider it of importance to 
know.— New experiences led to a new understanding and use of the 
Old Testament Scriptures which contained types and foreshadowings 
of the Messianic period. 

5. Daily tife-——The injunctions of Christ were faithfully kept by 
his disciples.—The early Christians were closely united both in their 
social and in their religious life-—They awaited the fulfilment of the 
promise with trust, thanksgiving, joy, and expectancy. 

6. Divine guidance.—Jesus’ parting command and promise show his 
continued relation, beyond the ascension, to his followers on earth. 
—The Holy Spirit was to be always with them in full measure to guide 
and strengthen them in their work.— Devotion, ability, and energy in 


a few persons counted for more than numbers in spreading and 
establishing the gospel. 


Literature.—This section of Acts receives elucidation in all the commentaries on 
Acts, under Chap. 1; see the commentaries of GLOAG (Scribners, N. Y., 2 vols., $7.00), 
HackeETT (Amer. Bapt. Pub. Society, Philadelphia, $2.00), MEYER (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., N. Y., $2.00), CAMBRIDGE BIBLE (Macmillan Co., N. Y., $1.25), and others. These 
are all first-class works. Gloag’s Commentary is the best, but expensive. Next to it 
stands Hackett’s. Meyer’s Commentary, of high value, would hardly be satisfactory 
if only one commentary could be afforded. The Cambridge Bible will be found suffi- 
cient for most students. The general works upon the Apostolic Age make little or no 
reference to this portion of the history. 


Sec. 2. MANIFESTATION OF CHRIST’S SPIRITUAL PRES- 
ENCE AND LEADERSHIP. 


Acts 2: 1-47 May, 30 A. D.° Jerusalem. 
1. Stupy OF THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification and abstract of the material in 
this section be verified, corrected, or improved : 
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Par. 1. 2:1-4, Fulfilment of the Promise of the Spirit. 
Par. 2. 2: 5-13, The Inspired Tongue-speaking. 

Par. 3. 2: 14-36, Peter’s Pentecostal Address. 

Par. 4. 2: 37-42, Numerical Increase of the Christians. 
Par. 5. 2: 43-47, The Disciples’ Manner of Life. 


Abstract.—On the day of Pentecost following the ascension, while 
the disciples were assembled in a private house for prayer, the prom- 
ised outpouring of the Spirit came, attested to the senses by accom- 
panying noise and symbolic light, as also by tongue-speaking among 
the Christians. The strange sound attracted to the place where the 
disciples were assembled a large number of Jews and Jewish proselytes, 
some of them residents in Jerusalem, others from foreign lands sojourn- 
ing in the city in attendance upon the feast. All wished to know the 
meaning of this remarkable occurrence. The apostles, through their 
spokesman Peter, gave the explanation. They were witnessing the 
fulfilment of Joel’s prediction that at the coming of the Messiah’s king- 
dom God would pour out his Spirit so abundantly that all would 
prophesy. The Messiah had come in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
whose wonderful works attested his divine mission. He had been 
rejected and crucified, but that had been foreseen and foreordained 
by God, who had now exalted him. The psalmist had predicted how 
the Messiah should be released from the grave and should sit at God’s 
right hand. ‘This had taken place, Jesus had been made Lord of all, 
and his kingdom was now being conspicuously established upon the 
earth. The effect of the divine manifestation and the apostle’s words 
was immediate and great. About three thousand persons accepted 
Jesus as Messiah and Master, and became associated with the original 
body of disciples, receiving from the apostles instruction concerning 
the life and teachings of Christ. The Christian community held fast 
together, giving to the needy, continuing their Jewish worship, observ- 
ing the memorial supper of their Lord, living in joy and peace, and 
continually winning additions to their number. 


II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 


1. The Pentecostal coming of the Spirit—When and what was the 
Jewish feast of Pentecost? Cf Ex. 23: 14-17; Deut. 16:1-17. Did 
Pentecost in the year 30 A. D. fall upon the first day of the week _ 
(Sunday)? Why was the day of Pentecost chosen by God for the out- 
pouring of the Spirit? How long was this after the resurrection, and u 
after the ascension, of Jesus? Recall Jesus’ promise of the Spirit, cf 1 
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Acts 1:4, 5; John 15:26; 16:7-14. Had not the Holy Spirit 
been present and active among men before this time? What was the 
peculiarity of this Pentecostal visitation ? Was this bestowal in part of 
temporary gifts, e. g., tongue-speaking and miracle-working ? Where 
were the Christians assembled on this day, and for what purpose ? 
On the symbolic wind and fire compare Ps. 104:3, 4; Ezek. 1:4; 
Ex. 13:21; 19:16-20. What was the purpose of these external 
signs ? 

2. The Jews of the Dispersion.—\n what numbers and where outside 
of Palestine were Jews found in the first century A. D.? Recall the 
three great compulsory dispersions of the Jews in the previous centuries, 
of. 2 Kings 15:29; 17:6; 25:8-11. Had there also been voluntary 
removals of Jews to foreign lands for the pursuit of business? Why 
and how did the dispersed Jews maintain their Jewish religion in the 
foreign countries where they dwelt? In vs. 5 does “dwelling at Jeru- 
salem” mean resident there or sojourning there at the feast, or does it 
include both? Was the feast of Pentecost largely attended by the 
Jews of the Dispersion ; if so, why? Locate upon the map the various 
places referred to in vss. g—-11. Why do these visitors figure so largely 
in the account of this Christian occasion? How did the Jewish Dis- 
persion assist in the spread of the gospel through Gentile lands? 

3. The gift of tongues.— What is to be inferred from vss. 4, 6, 11, 
as to the nature of the tongue-speaking referred to? Consider two 
explanations: an actual speaking in different foreign languages and 
dialects, or an ecstatic, incoherent utterance of the believing Christian 
manifesting his joy in the possession of the Spirit. Would the former 
gift be necessary in view of the fact that Greek was the common lan- 
guage of all the Roman Empire? Ifthe apostles were speaking intel- 
ligibly in foreign languages why were they by some regarded as drunk 
(vs. 13)? Observe that there was among the primitive Christians a 
spiritual gift called tongue-speaking which was uniformly of the second 
character described above, cf Acts 10:46; 19:6; 1 Cor. 12-14 (esp. 
14:14, 19, 22, 23). May it be, then, that the source from which Luke 
drew his account of the day of Pentecost misunderstood the phe- 
nomenon, and that it was in fact only the common tongue-speaking? 
See especially Schaff’s History of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 
231-242. 

4. Peter's Pentecostal discourse—Why did Peter give the address 
on this occasion? Why did the eleven apostles stand up with him? 
What two classes of people did he designate among his hearers? Was 
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it the main point of Peter’s discourse to prove to the Jews that Jesus 
was the Messiah in spite of his humiliation and death? Consider 
carefully the steps of his argument to this end. Under what circum- 
stances was this quoted prophecy of Joel (2: 28-32) originally given? 
Explain the use made of it by Peter in this connection. What is 
meant (vs. 17) by the “last days”? What is meant (vs. 20) by the “day 
of the Lord”? Consider the original historical meaning of Ps. 16:8- 
11 quoted in this address. What argument did Peter deduce from it, 
and was his interpretation of the passage valid? What was Peter’s 
argument from Ps. 110:1 for the exaltation of Christ, cf Matt. 22:43- 
45? Consider in detail the points of teaching about Christ contained 
in the discourse. Show how the discourse was adapted to the situa- 
tion. What was its effect? From what classes came the new con- 
verts? What was required of them? Account for the large number 
of converts. Why had not Jesus had such numerical success? How 
did Luke probably obtain this account of the day of Pentecost for his 
history? Are we to suppose that all of Peter’s discourse is here 
recorded, or that we have only the main points he made, the substance 
of what he said? 

5. Characteristics of the primitive Christian life-—What were the 
conditions of entrance (belief, conduct, and form) to the company of 


disciples? What had made baptism a Christian rite, cf Luke 24:47; | 


Matt. 28:19? What did baptism signify to these converts, and how 
was it administered? Was there also a Spirit baptism, cf Acts 1:5 ; 
2:28; 19:1-6? Was the Lord’s Supper also observed as a Christian 
rite (“breaking of bread,” cf Acts 20:7, 11; 1 Cor. 10:16), and why, 
cf. Matt. 26: 26-29; Luke 22:14-20? What was the apostles’ teaching 


to which the new disciples gave continued attention (vs. 42)—was it* 


instruction in the life and teaching of Jesus? What wonders and signs 
were done by the apostles (vs. 43), and why? Consider the self-sacri- 
fice and charity of the primitive Christians as described in vss. 44, 45. 
Why did the Christians, who at this time were practically all Jews, 
remain faithful to the temple service and Jewish worship generally? 
Had Christ taught that Christianity was independent of Judaism? If 
so, why did they not so believe and act? Did they have also distinctly 
Christian meetings for prayer, worship, and fellowship? Account for 
the unity, joy, and praise of this Christian company. Explain the 
meaning of vs. 47, last clause. Compare this type of Christian living 
with ours of the present day, showing points of excellence and of 
deficiency in each. 
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III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization.— There is still no formal organization of the 
Christians, although the number is greatly increased; but a close fel- 
lowship and united activity and life-—The Christians were gathered 
together for united worship when the great outpouring of the Spirit 
came.—The apostles stood up to represent the body of the disciples, 
while Peter spoke as the representative of the apostles.— Peter here 
sustains the same relation to the other apostles as during Christ’s min- 
istry—he is leader and spokesman. 

2. Environment.— The time had come when Christianity could 
achieve numerical success.—The large number of new disciples were 
mostly visitors to the feast from Galilee and foreign lands.—They were 
almost wholly Jews, with perhaps some Gentiles who had become Jews 
by adopting that religion.—It may be presumed that the chief per- 
secutors of Jesus were not among the converts. 

3. Zustitutions.— Baptism was used as a symbolic rite of entrance 
upon the Christian life; it seems to have been instituted by Jesus, 
although he did not himself use it in his work.—The breaking of bread 
(Lord’s Supper) was observed as a memorial of Christ, in accordance 
with his instruction; it took place either at the beginning or at the 
end of acommon Christian meal daily——The Christians adhered to 
their Jewish worship ; at the same time they had distinctly Christian 
meetings for prayer, worship, and fellowship. 

4. Belief and teaching.— Peter’s discourse is full of truth newly 
conceived and presented, and is manifestly inspired utterance-—The 
main teaching of the discourse is that Jesus is Messiah and Lord, a 
truth witnessed to by his work on earth, and especially by the Old 
Testament Messianic prophecies which found their fulfilment in him. 
—The emphasis is here laid on the prophecies because he was address- 
ing Jews who believed in these.— Peter explained the humiliation, 
rejection, and death of Christ as foreseen by God rather than a 
thwarting of his purposes, and showed how his resurrection and exal- 
tation removed that objection to believing in him.— Repentance, and 
baptism as a symbol of it, were necessary to an acceptance of Christ 
and a fellowship with his disciples.— Instruction in the facts and the 
truths of the gospel formed an essential part in the daily life of the 
Christians. 

5. Daily life— Besides the instruction just referred to, the daily 
life of the Christians was marked by close association, unity of heart 
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and action, joy, worship, and prayer, commemoration of Christ, and 
energetic preaching of the gospel.— The Christian life, work, and 
teaching impressed and won the unconverted about them, so that 
their numbers continually increased.— It is not known whether the 
Christians stopped their common avocations in order to give their 
whole time to the new life and activity ; probably some of them did 
so; at any rate they had frequent meetings at private houses and were 
faithful and earnest in their evangelical work. 

6. Divine guidance.— Christ’s relations to his people are vital and 
permanent.—The Holy Spirit is present in believers, and in the world, 
to carry forward the kingdom which Christ established.—The inner 
experience of the Spirit was signified and emphasized on the day of 
Pentecost by external symbolic manifestations.—The opportunity given 
the Christians to reach the multitude with the gospel was fully used. 


Literature.— Full treatment of this important section of Acts will be found in all 
commentaries on the book ; see especially Gloag, Hackett, Meyer, and the Cambridge 
Bible. Many other works also treat of this event, only the more important of which 
(and such as are in English) will be mentioned: ScuarF, History of the Christian 
Church (Scribners, N. Y.), Vol. I, pp. 225-245; NEANDER, Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church (Macmillan Co., N. Y.), Vol. I, pp. 3-23, Vol. II, pp. 58-64; 
FarRAR, Life of St. Paul (Dutton & Co., N. Y.), chaps. v and vii: STIFLER, Intro- 
duction to the Book of Acts (Revell Co., Chicago), secs. ii and iii; brief comment in 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveler (Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.), pp. 363-365. One of the 
greatest works upon the apostolic age, but one which is extreme in its criticism and 
requires to be read with independence and caution, will be of constant service in this 
study, namely, WEIZSACKER, Apostolic Age of the Christian Church (Putnam’s Sons, 
N. Y., 2 vols.); on this section see Vol. I, chaps. ii and iii. 


The Council of Seventy. 


THE Council of Seventy held its first annual meeting at The Uni- 
versity of Chicago on Friday and Saturday, December 11 and 12. 

At this first meeting of the Council the following members were 
present: Professor C. F. Bradley, Dr. J. H. Breasted, Professor A. S. 
Carrier, Professor S. I. Curtiss, Dr. C. E. Crandall, Professor G. B. 
Foster, Professor O. H. Gates, Professor G. H. Gilbert, Professor G. S. 
Goodspeed, President W. R. Harper, Professor Shailer Mathews, Dr. 
C. W. Votaw, Dr. H. L. Willett, Professor A. C. Zenos. Letters from 
thirty-four absent members were read. The following additional 
persons were voted into membership, conditional on their acceptance 
of the invitation: Professor G. L. Robinson, Toronto, Canada; Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University; Professor Francis 
Brown, Union Theological Seminary ; Professor A. W. Anthony, Cobb 
Divinity School ; Professor John H. Kerr, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary; Professor D. A. Hayes, Garrett Biblical Institute ; Professor 
E. I. Bosworth, Oberlin Seminary ; Professor W. A. Stevens, Rochester 
Theological Seminary ; Professor Marvin R. Vincent, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary ; Professor J. H. Thayer, Harvard University ; Professor 
J. W. Platner, Harvard University ; Professor E. K. Mitchell, Hartford 
Theological Seminary. : 

In addition to the members of the Council there were present sev- 
eral delegates from western colleges, Professor Chapin of Beloit, Pro- 
fessor Fowler of Knox College, President Chaffee of Pella, Iowa, and 
others. 


The President’s annual report showed the following results of the 
work of the American Institute of Sacred Literature through the 
past year: 

Correspondence schools—Students in Hebrew, 75; in New Testa- 
ment Greek, 44; in English Rible, 15, and in Arabic, 1. In this 
department is recorded the affiliation with the Kansas Biblical Insti- 
tute and the Central Wesleyan College. 

Reading work.—In the Guild there were 258 members, one-half of 
whom were men. The following occupations of members show the 
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field into which this course has entered: Ministers, housewives, teach- 
ers, missionaries, merchants, lawyers, stenographers, clerks, bankers, 
college students, telegraph operators, printers, bookkeepers, artists, 
chemists, professors, engineers, librarians, laborers, physicians, manu- 
facturers. ‘ 

In the Outline Club Course the total number-of members in Amer- 
ica and Australia was 4240. These included, in America, 2051 study- 
ing in clubs and 989 studying alone. The following organizations 
were represented: Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
Epworth League, King’s Daughters, Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Young Women’s Christian Temperance Union, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian Association, ‘St. 
Andrew’s Brotherhood, and the Baptist Young People’s Union. These 
were from eighteen religious denominations, the Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, and Baptist leading. 

Summer schools.— Fifteen summer schools, varying in length from 
10 days to 12 weeks, were held. In these schools 33 instructors were 
employed and 58 courses offered. A total of nearly 3000 persons 
received instruction. 

Literature issued.—(a) Circulars, 500,000 ; (4) instruction sheets to 
members, 110,000; (c) 16 essays, and 64 special studies. 

This report was followed by a discussion of the platform of the 
Council, the formation of guilds, and the addition of an associate 
membership. 

The afternoon was further taken up with a discussion of Bible 
study in the college, opened by Professor Shailer Mathews. The 
remarks were in brief as follows; “Colleges fall in this matter into 
three classes: those which give no Bible instruction whatever ; those 
which give a brief time, perhaps an hour a week, to general ethical 
instruction from the Bible, and those which have systematic elective 
courses in the Bible. The aim should be to secure the last named kind 
of biblical work in all colleges. The Council of Seventy should give 
its efforts and influence to securing this. The data of biblical teach- 
ing in all American colleges should be gathered by the Council, and 
then a systematic and prolonged attempt should be made to introduce 
biblical instruction where now there is none, and to improve the char- 
acter of it where it already exists. 

“The aim of the Bible study in colleges should be primarily for 
those who do not expect to go into the ministry, but wish to be and 
need to be at least as well informed about biblical history, literature, 
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and teaching as they are about other departments of facts and thought. 
The courses should be elective and should be few in number, covering 
both Old and New Testaments, and should be historical in their 
nature, taking up facts, literature, and teaching.” 

Asa result of this meeting a committee of five was appointed to 
investigate thoroughly the teaching of the Bible in American colleges, 
this committee to report and make suggestions at the next annual 
meeting. ‘The members of this committee are Professor O. H. Gates, 
Professor C. F. Bradley, Professor W. J. Beecher, Professor F. K. 
Sanders, and Professor E. T. Harper. 

Councilors and guests dined together at the Quadrangle Club. At 
the evening meeting, to which the ministers and Bible teachers of the 
city were invited, addresses were made upon “ The Teaching of the 
Bible,—a New Calling,” by President William R. Harper, Professor 
Richard G. Moulton, Rev. L. A. Crandall, and Professor Andrew C. 
Zenos. Mr. Dixon, Secretary of the Springfield School for Christian 
Workers, was present, and spoke of their work toward better Bible 
study in the Sunday schools. 

On Saturday the chambers of the Council met in separate session 
and discussed the several subjects announced in the programme: 

(1) The preparation of a list of Old and New Testament books for 
college and private libraries. Committees were appointed for the 
preparation of two lists, each list to include about 200 volumes, one to 
be purely scientific, the other to be popular in its nature. A brief 
description of the contents, position, and relative value of each book 
will accompany the title. The lists are to be revised at the next 
annual meeting, and later to be published. 

(2) Special difficulties of the Bible teacher. 

(3) The best order of Old and New Testament study. 

The definition of the scope of the general chamber was changed to 
read: “The historical study of the religious ideas of the various 
sacred literatures of the world in their relation to one another, biblical 
theology being the central topic and receiving special attention ;” 
or, more compactly, “Comparative theology, with emphasis on biblical 
theology.” 

These meetings were followed by a second session of the entire 
Council, and the following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President of the Council, William R. Harper; Recorder, Dr. C. W. 
Votaw; Treasurer, Professor G. S. Goodspeed. OLD TESTAMENT 
CHAMBER.—Master, Professor A. S. Carrier; Scribe, Dr. H. L. Willett. 
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New TESTAMENT CHAMBER.—Master, Professor E. D. Burton; Scribe, 
Professor G. H. Gilbert. GENERAL CHAMBER.—Master, Professor A. 
C. Zenos; Scribe, Professor G. B. Foster. 

It will be remembered that these officers, constituting the Senate 
of the Council, have immediate charge of the work of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature for the ensuing year. 

After luncheon at the Quadrangle Club the Council adjourned. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon this first meeting together 
of a body of men whose threefold purpose is, (1) to associate more 
closely those who desire to promote the study of the Bible from the 
historical standpoint, and of other sacred literature as related to it ; (2) 
to induce properly qualified persons to undertake this work either 
independently or in connection with another calling; (3) to extend, 
through the American Institute of Sacred Literature, a wider acquaint- 
ance with the right methods of Bible study and their results. 


4 
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Grploration and Discovery. 


THE ISRAEL TABLET. 


Much has been written concerning the above tablet, with which 
the readers of the BipLicaL WorLD are doubtless already familiar, 
but as misleading impressions of its historical bearing have un- 
doubtedly been made of late, a further word concerning it seems 
necessary. 

Our readers are already acquainted with the scene of Mr. Petrie’s 
excavations of last winter at Thebes as published in these pages 
(February and April 1896). Among the many important results of 
these excavations is the discovery of several lost temples, among which 
the most important was that of Merneptah. It was constructed largely 
of magnificent materials, deliberately stolen from the neighboring 
temple of Amenhotep III, and ruthlessly broken up for the purpose. 
This explains the almost total disappearance of Amenhotep III’s 
temple, which stood behind the well-known colossi of the plain, and 
the entrance of which they guarded. Among these materials thus 
appropriated was a splendid stela of black syenite ten feet three inches 
high, five feet four inches wide, and thirteen inches thick. It had 
been inscribed with an account of Amenhotep III’s religious activities 
but had been defaced by his son Amenhotep IV, to erase the name and 
mention of Amon. It was beautifully recut by Seti I, as the column 
at the top (Fig. 1) informs us. Such had been its history when 
Merneptah saw it and seized it for his temple. There he placed it face 
to the wall and engraved upon the exposed back a hymn of praise to 
himself. It is this text which contains the reference to Israel. 

It is the purpose of these notes to offer only a commentary on this 
passage and its context, not to present any theory of the date and 
Pharaoh of the exodus. Let us simply ascertain what the inscription 
says and what it means. As the reader may-see in figure 2, the tablet 
contains a text of twenty eight lines. Of these, twenty-five and part 
of the twenty-sixth are devoted to the celebration of a great victory 
of Merneptah over the Libyans in his fifth year, with which we were 
before familiar ; the remainder, of less than three lines, contains a list 
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EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY 


Fic. 1:—THE RECUT INSCRIPTION OF AMENHOTEP III, ON THE BACK OF WHICH 
IS ENGRAVED THE VICTORIOUS HYMN OF MERNEPTAH. 
From a photograph by Brugsch. 


of eight northern peoples or localities conquered by the king. The 
whole is in poetry. The list is as follows : 


1. “The kings are overthrown, saying ‘Salam ;’ 

2. “Not one is holding up his head among the nine bows ; 
3. “Undone is Tehenu ; 

4. “Kheta is pacified ; 

5. “ Plundered is Pa-Kanana with every evil ; 

6. “Carried away is Ashkelon ; 
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7. “Seized upon is Gezer ; 
8. ‘‘Yenuam is made as one that is not; 
g. “Israel is desolated; his grain is not; 
10. “ Palestine has become as widows for Egypt. 
11. “All lands,—together they are in peace, 
12. “Everyone who rebels is subdued by the King Merneptah.”* 


These concluding lines of the inscription form a clearly defined 
strophe of twelve verses ; it opens (vss. 1 and 2) and closes (vss. 11 
and 12) with a couplet containing a general statement of the subjuga- 
tion of the foreign peoples, while in the eight verses between is the 
list of these peoples. It is important to note that these opening and 
closing couplets thus decisively designate the list of names inclosed 
between them, as those of foreign countries or peoples, none of which 
was in Egypt at this time. 


COMMENTARY, VSS. I AND 2. As indicated above, they contain a gen- 
eral statement of the subjugation of the foreign nations. The couplet 
is a synonymous parallelism, in which “kings” and “nine bows” cor- 
respond, the latter being a poetic designation of the foreign peoples 
as a whole. 

Vs. 3. The list naturally begins with the Libyans just defeated, who 
form the nucleus of the north African tribes designated by “Tehenu.” 

Vs. 4. Here follow the Asiatic enemies of Egypt, beginning natu- 
rally with the most formidable, the Hittites. The word translated 
“‘pacified’’ means simply “to be satisfied,” and it is only from the 
parallelism that the translation can be justified; for as far as we know 
Merneptah had never broken the tréaty of peace made with the 
Hittites by his father Ramses II, and the great Karnak inscription 
states that Merneptah sent supply vessels to them with grain. This 
insertion of “Kheta” among the list is therefore possibly gratuitous 
boasting. 

Vs. 5. Why Canaan (called Pa-Kanana, literally “the Canaan’’) 
should follow the Hittites is not evident. Among the Egyptians 
Canaan was the term for nearly the whole of western Syria, and in the 
north on the coast would reach far beyond the southern limits of the 
Hittites who were further inland on the Orontes. 

Vss. 6-8. Here there is possibly a definite grouping of localities 
and a movement from south to north. Ashkelon, the well-known 
Philistine city, marks the southern beginning; Gezer next, in southern 


* His double name is used. 
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Fic. 2. —THE VICTORIOUS HYMN OF MERNEPTAH CONTAINING, IN THE MIDDLE 
OF THE SECOND LINE FROM BELOW, THE NAME OF ISRAEL, 
From a photograph by Brugsch. 
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Ephraim just northwest of Jerusalem, carries us a step further north- 
ward; while Yenuam, inland from Tyre, completes the northern 
progress. All three are cities. 

Vs. 9. Regarding the reading of the word “Israel” there can be no 
possible question. The consonants’ are 5"iw" with vowel indica- 
tions after % and &. Doubt has been cast on the meaning of the 
word? (fz) here translated “desolated.” This meaning is established 
by placing our passage parallel with two others thus: 

“Israel is f2,* his grain is not.” 

1. “Those who reached my border are desolated, their grain is 
not.” 3 

2. “The Seped are desolated, their grain is not.’’¢ 

3. “The fire has made entrance to us, our grain is not” (words of 
defeated Libyans).5 

Its meaning “ to waste” or “desolate” is therefore clear. But the 
word itself occurs elsewhere in the same connection: 

4. “Their cities are turned toashes, destroyed, desolated (/£), their 
grain is not.” © 

Sayce informs us (in the Homiletic Review, September 1896, p. 199) 
that this word (72) “is met with here (meaning on the Israel tablet) 
for the first time.” (!) There has been much diversity of opinion regard- 
ing the meaning of the phrase in our text: “his grain is not.” 
Spiegelberg has given three examples of this phrase ;’ but the texts of 
the same period contain two more, making five. These two are No. 1 
above and the fifth as follows: 

5. “Overthrown (?) is the chief of. , its grain is not.’’® 

Nos. 3 and 4 make it very evident that the phrase means the 
destruction of supplies by fire. Hence the word translated “ grain” 
(prt), in our passage, cannot by any possibility mean “seed” in the 
sense of offspring or posterity, a meaning which it elsewhere occasion- 


t The use of s (instead of §) for D has plenty of parallels. 

2 It is written 4 in the text, the ¢ being the misreading of hieratic x. 

3 Wars of Ramses III against the northerners (eighth year). Medinet Habu, 1. 23. 

4 DUMICHEN, Hist. /nuschriften, 1, XXIV, 1. 36. Quoted also by Spiegelberg, 
ZA, XXXIV, 23. 

5 War of Ramses III against Libyans (fifth year), Medinet Habu, |. 47. Quoted 
also by SPIEGELBERG ZA, XXXIV, 23. ; 

6 DUMICHEN, Hist. Jnschriften, 1, XX, 1.2. Quoted also by SPIEGELBERG, ZA, 
XXXIV, 23. 

7ZA, XXXIV, 23. 

® Ramses III’s war with the Libyans (fifth year) ll. 13, 14, Medinet Habu. 
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ally has. Moreover, in the above five passages, this phrase is applied 
to the Libyans (twice), to the Seped, to the northern maritime peoples, 
and to the Tehenu. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that we have in it 
a conventional, stereotyped phrase which could be and was applied to 
any conquered and plundered people ; it indicates nothing more than 
the loss of their supplies of grain or produce. I hope the passages 
adduced have made this clear to the non-Egyptologist, so that he may 
not be misled by such statements as the following : 

the Egyptian scribe draws a discreet veil of silence 
over the flight of Israel and the loss of the pursuing host in the waters 
of the sea, and describes only the effect of the measures that had 
been taken to destroy the “seed of Israel;” or again “The expression 
used of the Israelites on the newly found stela is nothing less 
than a summary of the biblical account”* (meaning the slaying of 
the male children in Exodus). Certainly no one with a knowledge of 
the above parallel passages could have published such statements. 
The article in which they occur is entitled: “Light on the Pentateuch 
from Egyptology ;”’ we must confess a doubt as to the appropriateness 
of this title, or else infer that this “light” from Egypt owing to the 
intensity of the Mosaic atmosphere, has likewise suffered eclipse. 

In the Contemporary Review of last November we find Mr. Sayce set- 
ting the biblical critics and the archeologists over against each other in 
two hostile camps; then taking his stand as the spokesman of the latter 
he shows how archeology is upsetting the results of biblical criticism. 

If the article in the Homiletic Review is an example of the method 
by which the critic is to be routed he has very little to fear, and we 
take occasion to add that so far as the archeology of Egypt is con- 
cerned it has very strikingly confirmed the general results of Old 
Testament criticism. 

To return to our commentary, vs. 9 therefore indicates that Israel 
has suffered defeat and been spoiled of her provisions and produce. 
It is perfectly clear that the author of the text thinks of Israel as in 
Syria among the Syrian peoples and places mentioned with her. This 
is also implied in the strophic structure (see above). That he writes 
the determinative for “people” with the word “ Israel” is not neces- 
sarily significant, but the reference to “Israel” by means of the pro- 
noun “his” (in “his grain is not”) shows clearly that the writer has 
the collective people in mind, for had he meant the land, the pronoun 
would have been feminine. 

*SayceE in Hom. Rev., September 1896, p. 199 f. 
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Vs. 10. ‘ Palestine”’ has become as helpless as widows before the 
attacks of Egypt. 

Vss. 11-12. The concluding couplet, containing in a synonymous 
parallelism the general statement of the subjugation of the nations, and 
corresponding to the introductory couplet. 

It is difficult to decide whether or not these twelve verses indicate 
that Merneptah made a campaign in Palestine and Syria, but the 
definite mention of certain places would incline one to the conclusion 
that he did. Nothing decisive on this question can be stated unti 
further material shall be discovered. 

As already stated, these notes are intended only to present briefly 
the real meaning of the passage referring to Israel. The date of the 
exodus is another question, depending entirely on how long Israel 
has been in Palestine at the time of our inscription, viz., the fifth year 
of Merneptah. One thing is certain, that Merneptah can no longer be 
called the Pharaoh of the exodus, unless the wilderness wandering be 
given up. 

To sum up, although this inscription does not identify the Pharaoh 
of the exodus for us, it gives us a definite date, the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, B.C., at which we find Israelites in Palestine. 
Unless we accept the improbable hypothesis of a divided Israel, this is 
a certain Zerminus ad quem for the date of the exodus. The establish- 
ment of the date of this event within narrower limits awaits further 
evidence, which, judging from Mr. Petrie’s brilliant discovery, the soil 
of Egypt is very likely to furnish us. 

A bibliography of the subject is as follows: 


HomMEL. Merenptah und die Israeliten. Meue Kirch. Zeitsch., VII, pp. 581-6. 

Menephtah et Israilou. ev. intern., July, pp. 467-8. 

MU tER. Israel in a Hieroglyphic Text. Jndependent, July 9, 1896, p. 940. 

Sayce. The Israelites in Egypt. Sunday School Times, July 14, 1896, p. 438-9. 

—— Light on the Pentateuch from Egyptology. Hom. Rev., September 1896. 

SeLuin Ein fiir Israels Geschichte nicht unwichtiger Fund auf aigyptischem Boden. 
Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr., VU, pp. 502-14. 

STeInDORFF. Israel in einer altagyptischen Inschrift. Z4W., XVI, 1896, pp. 330-3. 

—— Israel auf einer altagyptischen Inschrift. A/itteil. u. Nachr. des Deutsch. Pal. 
Ver., 1896, pp. 45-6. 

MARSHALL. L£xfositor, July 1896. 
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Wook Reviews. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Luke. (International Critical Commentary Series.) By 
the Rev. ALFRED PLumMER, D.D., Master of University 
College, Durham. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1896. Pp. Ixxxviii+590. $3. 

The dearth of good commentaries on the third gospel, as well as 
the character of the other volumes of the series, notably that of Profes- 
sor Sanday and Mr. Headlam. has increased the interest with which the 
volume of the English editor of the New. Testament section has been 
awaited. Although no general introduction to the entire set of com- 
mentaries has appeared it is evident from the prospectus as well as from 
the title that they are to be critical as well as exegetical. This promise 
has been to a considerable degree fulfilled in the Old Testament vol- 
umes of Professors Driver and Moore, and also, though to a much less 
degree, by the one volume of the New Testament which as yet has 
demanded any critical introduction, that by Professor Gould upon Mark. 
We are therefore doubly ready to observe how far the author of this 
new contribution to the series has allowed criticism to act as the servant 
of exegesis. 

The volume contains a somewhat notable introduction to the 
gospel, but its notable character is due far less to any documentary 
hypothesis than to an extended study of the characteristics both in style 
and language of the gospel and Acts. It would be difficult to find a 
more elaborate comparative work upon stylistic characteristics than 
that found between pages xli and Ixvii of the Introduction. If, how- 
ever, we look for other critical investigation, we find only too brief 
a discussion not only of the integrity of the gospel, but also of its 
sources. From the preface to the volume we learn that economy of 
space has had to be considered and rigorously enforced, and that many 
subjects which might be discussed at some length in a work on the 
gospel of Luke have been entirely untouched. A further cause of — 
such omission is declared to be the new volume promised in the series, 
the Commentary on the Synopsis of the Four Gospels by Professor Sanday 
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and the Rev. W.C. Allen. This may explain why the various questions 
which concern the relations of the third gospel to the first and 
second have been but slightly touched orentirely omitted. This is as 
unfortunate as it may have been unavoidable. And it must be added 
that the author’s treatment of the sources of the gospel itself is very 
uncertain. Professor Plummer recognizes both oral and documentary 
sources as having been used by Luke, and among the former the words 
of persons whom Luke may have met and asked concerning the 
events of our Lord’s life; but in dealing with documentary sources 
his touch is by no means firm. He is not altogether certain that 
Luke used our second gospel in its present form. Neither is he alto- 
gether certain as to just what the relations of Matthew and Luke are. 
On the whole he seems to favor the common view that they both 
used the same collection or two similar collections of the Oracles; 
while in addition to the two main sources of narrative and the Zogia 
Luke used Aramaic documents dealing with the infancy. He had also 
large sources of information peculiar to himself which were probably 
in writing. This theory, it will be seen, is that which is more gener- 
ally accepted, but Professor Plummer does not attempt to apply it in 
any documentary analysis of the text. It is true that he has admi- 
rably analyzed the gospel and has signified those portions which are 
peculiar to itself or found also in the other gospel. But this analysis 
is not critical and is utterly distinct from any theory as regards the 
origin of the gospel. 

Yet it would be unjust to say that throughout his work the docu- 
mentary hypothesis is altogether without influence upon the exegesis. 
Far more than in the case of Professor Gould, Professor Plummer 
constantly calls attention to possible critical explanations of various 
peculiarities in the style or in the arrangement of the gospels, but 
too often these suggestions are indistinct and there is at no point a 
vigorous handling of a critical question as an explanation of an exe- 
getical. Thus, for example, in the case of those accounts which are 
apparently repetitions, as the two rejections at Nazareth, the cleansing 
of the temple and the feeding of the five thousand, so far as we can 
see whatever conclusions are reached in the volume might have been 
reached by a man who had no theory whatsoever as regards the origi- 
nal sources whence Luke derived his materials. Nor does the author 
even in such a matter as the possible explanation of Luke’s transfer of 
the rejection at Nazareth to the beginning of the ministry have recourse 
to his critical position. The obvious reason is overlooked, namely, 
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that such a rejection explains why Jesus took up his abode in Caper- 
naum. In fact throughout the entire gospel Professor Plummer prefers 
to explain parallelisms and repetitions by the assumption that Jesus 
actually repeated the sayings rather than to refer such repetitions to 
the use of a combination of different documents. 

The great questions with which the interpreter and critic of the 
third gospel must deal are obviously: (1) The question of the 
infancy sections. (2) The question of the parallelisms in the sayings 
of Jesus in both Matthew and Luke. (3) The great addition of Luke 
(9:51—18 : 14), and (4) the Lukan account of the resurrection. Each 
one of these questions is primarily critical. Professor Plummer accepts 
the historicity of the infancy section, although he devotes to it but a 
portion of apage. He recognizes the account as it now stands as a com- 
bination of several original documents, but is inclined to believe that 
they were added by Luke himself, and very likely in a large measure 
derived from Mary. But he does not discuss the matter in any detail 
and thereby has considerably lessened the force of his opinion. As 
regards those sayings which are given by both Matthew and Luke Pro- 
fessor Plummer seems to hold practically the position of Sanday, 
namely, that Luke used the Zogéa and also a document entirely inde- 
pendent of the Zogza which contained a discourse spoken on some 
other occasion, but which so resembled the Sermon on the Mount as 
to be identified with it by Luke. Such a conjecture is, of course, by 


no means an impossible one. It seems, however, much simpler to, 


imagine that this independent document was another form of the 
Sermon contained in the Zogéa. Further than this the position of 
Professor Plummer seems very conservative in the entire relationship 
of Matthew and Luke, as he generally favors the theory of repetition 
on the part of Jesus rather than a duplication of accounts. In regard 
to the great interpolation of Luke the author holds that Luke was 
here employing material which was not used by either Mark or 
Matthew, of which we know neither source nor character. A great 
deal of it must have been either in writing or stereotyped in oral 
form and very probably was in large part translated by Luke from an 
Aramaic original —a position not open to serious objection, although 
we could have wished that the relation of this material to Matthew had 
been explained, especially where the two contain short sayings of the 
same import. As regards the question of the Lukan resurrection 
cycles, the treatment of our author is no more complete. The pos- 
sibility that we have in Luke a later form of some of the stories in 
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Matthew and John seems hardly to have suggested itself. As to 
whether the manifestation to the eleven and the other disciples at 
Jerusalem (Luke 24: 23-43) was the same as John 20:19 Professor 
Plummer cannot decide. 

On the whole, therefore, we must say that although there is not 
the same neglect of critical positions as in the case of Professor 
Gould’s Mark, Professor Plummer has not ventured rigorously to 
apply his critical principles to the explanation of certain difficult 
points. If, strictly speaking, this is not the duty of the exegete, since 
this series is to be not merely exegetical but critical, it is a disap- 
pointment to find criticism so overlooked or, if present, so halting. 
The authoritative word upon the synoptics will not be spoken by one 
who hesitates at changes from traditional opinions. 

When, however, we pass from critical processes to exegetical, we 
have far greater satisfaction. Professor Plummer’s style is simple 
and when he chooses to commit himself is intelligible. The greatest 
criticism that can be passed upon the exegetical portion of the book 
as a whole is that of a certain encyclopedic tendency, which, although 
it presents the views ef various commentators admirably, too seldom 
allows its possessor to commit himself to the one or the other. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose from this that Professor Plummer has 
not independent judgment and that when he finds himself upon sure 
ground he hesitates to express this judgment. No better illustration 
_of the contrary could be found than his discussion of 6:35. Nothing 
could be more admirable, either, than his plunging into the heart of 
each paragraph and discussing its central thought. One feels con- 
stantly the author’s determination to be free from preconceptions, 
even if it be necessary to leave a problem unsolved. We might per- 
haps differ with certain interpretations. Thus, in 6:20 it seems more 
likely that Jesus used in the striking beatitudes a sort of parabolic 
method of which the Matthew form is a mere interpretation rather 
than a bald literalness of language. He had some better message 
than the promise of food to hungry stomachs. Sometimes we 
are disappointed at finding no full discussion of important words. 
Indeed it must be said that throughout the book the strength of the 
author lies rather in logical exegesis than in word studies. He is 
apparently unaware of the existence of the works of Grimm and 
Thayer and Vincent. Even in the case of such words as dxaody, 
dyardw and éydry he gives no careful study, but is content to refer to 
such works as that of Trench. Once or twice a little additional infor- 
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mation on archeological lines might be of service. Thus in the case 
of the healing of the widow’s son at Nain Professor Plummer neglects 
the distinction between the order of a funeral procession in Judea 
and in Galilee, although rightly saying that the mother would walk in 
front of the bier. In the interpretation of the exceedingly suggestive 
passage in chapter 7 he does not always catch the position of Jesus, 
and although it may be perfectly true that xaf may have the force of 
“and yet” in verse 35 it is at least worthy of consideration whether 
or not Jesus meant here to speak with something like sarcasm. 

But, after all, these strictures upon the book’s exegesis are not seri- 
ous. As a whole the exegetical work is done most admirably. It is 
marked by great learning and extreme common sense. One will look 
in vain for fanciful interpretations, for which Professor Plummer seems 
to have a wholesome contempt. The arrangement of the exegetical 
portion is also admirable and a distinct gain is made by the insertion 
of the brief lexical and critical observations in the smaller type. Alto- 
gether the book is far and away the best commentary on Luke we 
yet have in English. The only regret is that Professor Plummer has 
not ventured to use his critical apparatus more vigorously. _S. M. 


Acta Apostolorum sive Luce ad Theophilum liber alter secundum 
formam que videtur Romanam edidit Fridericus Blass. 
Lipsie inzedibus B. G. Teubneri. 1896. Pp. xxxii+96. 
M. 6. 


Whatever may be thought of the now famous theory of Professor 
Blass there can be no two opinions as to the interest and utility of this 
neatly printed and handy little volume. ‘The existence of the so- 
called Roman text of Acts is indisputable; and the determination of 
its significance is a problem which all scholars feel to be pressing. A 
clear, accurate edition of this text is therefore well timed and ought to 
have a wide circulation. The chief authorities on which it is based 
are D and d, the readings from a manuscript similar to D inserted in 
the text and margin of the Harkleian revision of the Philoxenian 
Syriac, the Latin palimpsest Floriacensis referred to as f, the citations 
in Cyprian, and some passages in Augustine. Authorities of second- 
ary importance but still of considerable value are 1371 designated by 


Blass as M, the Sahidic version, three Latin manuscripts, namely, the | 


“gigas librorum” now in Stockholm, denoted as g; no. 321 of Paris, p; 
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and codex Wernigerodiensis w; and the Provencal translation made 
from the Latin in the thirteenth century and published in 1887. 
Some traces of the Roman text have been discovered even in the 
Peshitto and Ee. Three of these authorities p, w, and the Provencal 
are additions to the list given in the commentary. The text is printed 
consecutively with critical notes at the foot of each page. The dis- 
tinctive features of the Roman form are indicated by the following 
typographical expedients. Readings found in Greek authorities are 
printed with wider spacings between the letters. Readings not so 
supported are printed in larger and upright letters. Attention is thus 
readily called to Roman peculiarities, and in a general way to their 
source. These peculiarities are surprisingly numerous and many of 
them are very remarkable. Whilst all well-informed students are 
more or less familiar with the eccentricities (as they have been often 
regarded) of D, many will probably be amazed by their abundance 
and by the large amount of similar material found elsewhere. As to 
the significance of all this it cannot be denied that the “ Roman text,” 
as it appears in this book, produces the impression of a different 
edition of the work. If that theory of Ir. Blass is proved to be wrong 
the puzzling facts which he has so painstakingly collected and so 
clearly presented remain still to be accounted for, and cannot be dis- 
posed of merely by the assumption of exceptional carelessness on the 
part of copyists. Of course the learned editor is well aware that much 
of what is peculiar in D must be rejected as false, and he has inserted 
readings from this manuscript the accuracy of which he is not at all 
prepared to guarantee. And even some of the passages which are 
printed as Roman represent probability rather than conviction. ‘“I 
have followed D and other witnesses,” he writes, ‘‘so far as seemed to 
be legitimate, but I have indicated by widely spaced letters only those 
passages which I ascribed, or at least thought might be ascribed, to 
the Roman form; for there are some among these concerning which I 
can express no positive opinion but must leave the decision to the 
reader.” These cautious observations must be duly noted if justice is 
to be done to Dr. Blass. The long preface is full of interest. It 
consists of: (1) an outline of the theory propounded in the commen- 
tary; (2) areply to several critics including a smart rejoinder to 
Professor Ramsay; (3) some additional illustrations and remarks, 
some of which are very striking; (4) a review of the authorities. It 
would be premature to say that this volume demonstrates the truth of 
the theory but it unquestionably strengthens the argument for it very 
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considerably. In any case it is no slight advantage for the facts to be 
placed within the reach of all in so convenient a form. 
W. TayLor SMITH. 


Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis zur Restauration unter Esra und 
Nehemiah. Von Aucust KLOsTERMANN. Miinchen: C. H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1896. 8vo, pp. ix+270. 
$4.50. 

This book, the third notable work on the subject which has 
appeared in Germany during the lasi three years, is described in the 
preface as an attempt to enable students to distinguish for themselves 
between what can be known, what must be inferred, what may be 
provisionally assumed, and what is withdrawn from our observation. 
Its standpoint is clearly indicated in the following sentences: “It 
was just because the descendants of Jacob in Egypt had inherited from 
their fathers reminiscences and ideas of a monotheistic religion of 
Yahveh that Yahveh through Moses constituted them a national 
church of that religion” (28). “The religion of Israel is not the 
flower of its national civilization but its root” (52). ‘If Kadesh was 
through a long period the recognized seat of the divine oracle for the 
Israelitish tribes and therefore of the highest court of appeal; if it 
was in Kadesh that the disorganization of the Sinaitic covenant people 


and its reorganization were effected, then the primitive view, according . 


to which both the writing down of the law and the liturgical regula- 
tions and arrangements referring to the central sanctuary had their 
beginning during the life in the wilderness, appears to be natural and 
credible” (66). These opinions distinctly proclaim Dr. Klostermann 
a disciple of Dillmann rather than of Wellhausen. Nevertheless he is 
advanced enough on many subordinate points, such as the following: 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are for him not merely the names of three 
individuals but also symbols of three stages in the development of a 
process of migration and settlement extending over more than two 
centuries. Those who crossed the Red Sea with Moses need not be 
thought of as the whole body of Israelites who left Egypt. It may be 
assumed that many reached Sinai, which had been agreed on as the 
meeting place in other ways. It is regarded as certain that the spring 
of that year was a period of unusual electrical phenomena and dis- 
charges. 

Israelitish history which is preceded by a rapid survey of the 
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previous history is arranged in four periods: (1) from the sojourn in 
Egypt to the settlement in Canaan; (2) from that settlement to the 
death of Solomon ; (3) from the accession of Rehoboam to the exile: 
(4) the restoration. 

The book is crowded with useful matter, but is unpleasantly written. 
Dr. Klostermann’s style is neither simple like Kittel’s nor brilliant 
like Wellhausen’s. His cumbrous sentences need, in some instances, to 
be read over twice or even thrice for the meaning to be fully grasped. 
Those, however, who are not repelled by the uncouthness of the form 
will find many a choice thought and many a striking suggestion. 
Now and then we meet with something like a clearly cut aphorism. 
One of the best, which may appropriately close this notice, occurs in 
the preface: ‘The Bible abides: scientific attempts to sketch the 
history of the Bible come and go.” W. Taylor SMITH. 
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